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This Issue and the Next 
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The corn belt bill has 
been reported out by the 
senate committee as an amendment to 
the administration co-operative measure. 
The house committee is still debating ac- 
tion. Congressman Tincher has intro- 
duced an administratiog farm board bill, 
and Congressman Haugen is expected to 
prepare one of his own which will embody 
most of the points brought out by the 
Corn Belt Committee. The Tincher bill is 
referred to in an editorial on page 4 and 
in the Washington Letter on page i0. 


PLANTING Farmers from different sec- 

CORN tions discuss on page 3 the 
best methods of preparation of seedbed, 
planting and handling the field immedi- 
ately after planting. 


FARM LAND Are corn belt land values 

VALUES still inflated? This ques- 
tion will get a hearty laugh out of almost 
any farmer in the middle-west. The fig- 
ures to prove that this view is correct are 
given on page 5. 


THE MASTER We are printing the score 

FARMERS ecard of the Master Farm- 
er on page 6, together with a more de- 
tailed explanation of the way in which the 
score should be made out. Extra copies 
of.the score card will be sent to anyone 
on request. 


HOGS ON On page 7 is another article 
PASTURE by John Evvard on the prop- 
er rations for hogs on alfalfa and rape 
pasture. It tells how to get spring pigs 
on the market, early.» 


VOICE OF A full page of farm views 
THE FARM are found on-page 8 Note 
also that the comic strip, Al Acres, is 
back. 


WITH THE The Poultry Department is 
POULTRY found on page 20, 21 and 22 
this week. There are lots of good sug- 
gestions here that will be worth money to 
poultry raisers. ’ 


FRESH FROM This is one of the most 

THE COUNTRY thoroly read and most 
important departments of the paper this 
time of the year. A full page of Crop 
Notes will be found on page 30. 


THE SERIAL Are reading 
STORY Road to Carolina’’? d 
synopsis gives you a chance to start in on 
the story if you have not already begun 
it. This week's installment is on page 24, 


you 


“The 
A 


THE HOME DE- As usual, there is a 
PARTMENT full page of Hearts and 

Homes, this time on page 16. Note par- 

ticularly the Garden Club article. 


THE NEXT Another contest, this time 
ISSUE on communities, is to” be 
announced next week. The list of winners 
in the pioneer essay contest will be print- 
ed. The Boys’ and Girls’ Section, the 
Building Page, and strong Poultry and 
Crop departments will be other features. 
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“CO-OP” SPONSORS ORATORICAL 
CONTEST 


The Kansas Co-operative Wheat Mar- 
keting Association, of Wichita, is spon- 
soring an oratorical contest among stu- 
dents of city and rural high schools on 
the value of commodity co-operative mar- 
keting under the contract plan. Twenty- 
five dollars is offered as first prize, $15 





as second, and $10 for third place. 
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returns in service on each dollar you spend. 

There’s no gamble with any Goodrich tire. Every 
.one you buy is built with the same wonderful con- 
struction principles as the famous Silvertown. You 
can absolutely depend upon its quality. 

All Goodrich tires, to-day, are cords. Goodrich has 
concentrated all its vast resources and manufacturing 
facilities in building cord tires, only. The result is a 
matchless line—dollar for dollar. 

See your Goodrich dealer. Learn what Goodrich 
service can mean to you. At the price you want to 
pay, you'll get a better tire. That is economy! 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 
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GETTING READY FOR CORN PLANTING 


Suggestions From Farmers in Different Sections on Methods to Follow 


unchanging thing. What was considered 
the best practice in preparation of the 
gil, depth of planting, type of planter, number 
f kernels, and so forth, twenty years ago, is 
mot necessarily the best today. The best prac- 


Bec planting practice is not a fixed and 


4 tice for the loess soil of western Lowa is not nee- 

asarily best for the other soil types of the 
. ate. What sueceeds best on rich, clean ground 
d ree of trash may not be the best for foul land, 


depleted of fertility. 
it Several important changes have come into 
orn raising practice in western and southwest- 


m Iowa m the last fifteen years. An out- 
y anding change that I note, in the community 
\- n which I was raised, in Pottawattamie county, 


u  Msthe increased and more efficient use of the 
barrow, disk and roller. 
Fifteen to twenty years ago, four and five 
ultivations were the rule on Hillside Farm, 
ig nd my father was not alone in this practice. It 
a as the approved practice of all the best farm- 
ms, Now few plan for more than three times 
h ee with the corn plow, unless on an unusually 
: eedy field. The disk before planting is more 
10 Bificient as a weed killer than the cultivator 
fterwards. 
The earliest possible use of the harrow on fall 
Y blowing and the disk on corn stalk ground go- 
ng back into corn is becoming the general 
practice. Letting the fall plowing lie untouched 
ntil a few days before planting and disking 
om stalks just ahead of the plow, or perhaps 
hot at all, was as general fifteen to twenty years 
7 ~. This early use of harrow and disk saves 
gil moisture and reduces clod formation, and is 
real step in ideal seed-bed making. 


Certain Conditions Encourage Listing 


Listing has declined in southwestern Iowa, 
lo still practiced, most largely on the river 
ttoms, In Nebraska and Kansas it has in- 
eased. Certain conditions encourage listing, 
Specially a loess soil. The rainfall is somewhat 
a ‘in southwestern Iowa than farther east and 
rtheast. Listed corn does withstand drouth 
ditions better. It also stands up better with 
avy winds that so commonly accompany thun- 
tstorms. It is possible to cultivate listed corn 
lore rapidly than ordinary checked corn, espe- 
lally the first two times. At least, this was true 
one time. T'wo-row ‘‘go-devils’’ for use on 
sted corn were in common use before the gen- 
tal two-row cultivator was a usable tool. 
Furrow openers, which have not come into 
lespread use over the state, are coming into 
on more farms in western Iowa each year. 
m Hillside Farm they were first used in 1915, 
believe. At first they were used on the first 
Mp after clover and alfalfa and no chance 
én on the more rolling fields. Corn has al- 
S$ been drilled when furrow openers were 
td on the home place, but some are checking, 
in added insurance against weeds. The use 
urrow openers so appeals to my brother, 
20 now operates the home farm; that 110 or 
acres out of 130 or 140 has been put in by 
t method in recent years. His increasing use 
8 device is typical of a large number of 
mers in that part of Iowa. 
Wrow-opened planting has the advantages 
isting and avoids to a great extent the ob- 
Ons. These objections to listing are real: 
Stands, because the seed is more easily 
md by rodents ; listed corn suffers more 
mi heavy rains, by being washed out or 
Hed; the corn is planted in colder soil, a real 
on during an unfavorable spring. 
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By Jay Whitson 




















Trade the extra cultivations advocated 
a few years ago for more thoro prepara- 
tion before planting. 

‘‘Early birds’? may get the worms—but 
too early planting may let the worms get 
the seed corn. 

Smaller ears due to a heavy stand are 
better than no ears due to thin planting. 

A well-prepared seed-bed beats deep 
planting to get all the seed in moist soil. 











Furrow openers call for very thoro seed-bed 
preparation. They are unsatisfactory where the 
corn stalks have not been well eut and laid in 
the bottom.of the furrow. Clods must not be 
present. 

Given a good, well-settled seed-bed, western 
Towa farmers have generally found a pair of 
disks on each planter runner an improvement. 
An adjustable steel harrow covering three or 
four rows, used when the corn is three or four 
inches high, ean sift the fine soil lying along 
these furrows down around the corn and do as 
good a job of cultivating as a carefully handled 
cultivator on ‘‘flat’’ planting. Twenty to thir- 
ty acres can be covered in a day. With the in- 
creased growing of alfalfa, with its early June 
labor requirement, as well as the actual redue- 
tion in the work of cultivating, this method of 
planting seems due for increased use over the 
state. With the increased amount of work ap- 
plied before planting, that has become the prac- 
tice—more shallow planting has become the rule 
with us. I think this has been a very real factor 
in the better stands of corn generally obtained 
as compared to the records of ten or fifteen 
years ago. 

More thoro preparation before planting has 
reduced the practice of much and indiscrimi- 
nate harrowing after planting, both before and 
after the corn is up. Three-foot four-inch plant- 





ers are becoming popular. A better job of cul- 
tivating ean be done, I believe. Grading diffi- 
culties have reduced the popularity of ‘‘eijge 
drop’’ planters. Also the large number of plates 
now provided with the ‘‘hill drop”’ planters has 
been a factor. The ‘‘variable’’ drop, now a part 
of most ‘‘hill drop’’ planter equipments, is 
highly valued by many western Iowa farmers. 

But what is best and the general practice in 
corn planting in one part of the state does not 
necessarily apply, to other soils, weather condi- 
tions and locations. We have asked men from 
other quarters of the state to write of corn 
planting methods and problems. 

A. C. Hansen, of Lyon county, in northwest- 
ern [owa, puts emphasis on adjusting prepara- 
tion and planting to varying weather and soil 
conditions. He says: 

‘*There is no uniform set of rules that can be 
laid down and followed by any one corn grower 
as being the best every year or under all condi- 
tions. The nature of the soil, the supply of 
moisture in the soil, the richness and physical 
condition of the soil, variety to be planted, and 
the manner of harvesting must all be taken into 
consideration. 

‘*In general we. prefer to double disk fall 
plowed ground intended for corn. If there are 
indications of a dry spring we often go over 
fall plowing with a harrow quite early, which 
kills weeds and conserves moisture, and then 
later or just before planting, the ground is dou- 
ble disked. Spring plowing is harrowed every 
day as plowed, to prevent clod formation. Usu- 
ally it is disked once before planting to help 
pack it down, but sometimes several harrowings 
will put it in just as good shape. 


Conditions Govern Depth of Planting 


‘‘The depth of planting depends entirely on 
conditions and sometimes it is hard to make a 
good guess as to what will get the best results. 
Generally I prefer shallow planting, but in dry 
springs or cloddy ground we aim to get down 
deep enough to strike moisture if obtainable 
within reasonable depth. As to time of plant- 
ing. I prefer to plant as early as it looks safe. 
Generally about May 10 is early enough in this 
locality. If the spring is rather dry and warm, 
we usually plant a small piece for hogging down 
around May 1, and possibly start general plant- 
ing by the 5th. 

‘“We plant all of our corn with edge drop 
planters. One of the planters has disk furrow 
openers, while the other has a stub shoe, which 
is the most satisfactory for all conditions. The 
edge drop planter is more accurate in dropping 
the desired number of kernels in every hill. Of 
course, seed must be carefully graded to accom- 
plish this. There is only one place where the 
hill drop is better and that is where it is desir- 
able to vary the drop. 

‘*On our farm, where fertility has been well 
kept up, I would rather have four kernels per 
hill than two. On another farm which we are 
renting and on which the fields are rolling and 
in a lower state of fertility, I would rather have 
two than four kernels per hill. 

‘* After corn is planted, I like to make liberal 
use of the harrow. It is an efficient weed killer 
and the cost per acre is low. I do not like to use 
a harrow after the corn is about ready to come 
thru the ground. ‘‘Blind’’ plowing is a good 
practice only under certain conditions. On 
fields badly infested with morning-glories or 
other troublesome weeds, it may be worth while. 

‘*We have a neighbor who always harrows his 
fall plowing and plants (Concluded mo page 12 
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SAY IT WITH VOTES 
ri D° THE farmers mean business? This is 


the question folks in Washington are ask- 
ing. There has been a great deal of talk to the 
effect that farmers would punish congressmen 
who failed to be loyal to agriculture. Was it 
just talk? Congressmen who have seemingly 
taken orders from sources hostile to agriculture 
are hoping that farmers will do as they too 
often do, vote without reference to the records 
of the candidates on farm legislation. 

We hope, of course, that farmers in the pri- 
maries, and in the final election as well, will 
vote only for men who have pledged themselves 
to work for an effective export plan, with a 
farm controlled board and equalization fee, and 
whose past records indicate that they will live 
up to this pledge. We have a notion, too, that 
definite pledges to put loyalty to agriculture 
ahead of loyalty to party ought to be made by 
any man who wants farm support. 

Up to date, the primaries have gone well for 
the farmers. In South Dakota, Senator Nor- 
beck, a good farm bloe man, was renominated. 
In Illinois last week, Senator McKinley, whose 
advertisements stated that he was ‘‘ working 
with the administration in seeking the proper 
solution of the farm problems of the middle- 
west,’’ was beaten by Frank L. Smith, who was 
a frank advocate of the Dickinson bill. 

We urge again that farmers check the atti- 
tude of all candidates for congress very care- 
fully. Is the candidate willing to back the ex- 
port plan? Has he supported it in the past? 
Is he willing to break party lines, if necessary 
to put it thru? If the candidate can honestly 
answer yes to all three questions, vote for him; 
but if he squirms and evades, go look for a 
better man. 





WRITE TO YOUR CONGRESSMAN 


HE test on the export plan is coming soon. 
The modified Dickinson bill has been re- 
ported out by the senate committee as an 
amendment to the administration co-operative 
bill. The house committee will probably have 
taken action by the time this is read. These 
reports mean that a vote is near. Every farmer 
who wants the tariff made effective on the 
goods he sells as well as on what he buys should 
write to his representative and senators at once. 
Make it clear that real farm relief is wanted, 

_ a bill that includes a farmer controlled board 
' and the equalization fee. Agriculture asks a 
+ vote for real farm legislation and a vote 
against fake farm relief. Senator G. W. Norris, 


of Nebraska, is chairman of the senate com- 
mittee ; Representative G. N. Haugen, of Lowa, 
is chairman of the house committee ; write them 
as well as your own representatives. Jowans 
may need the special suggestion to keep the 
new senator, Dan Steck, informed on the state 
of farm sentiment in Iowa. 





NOT EVEN HALF A LOAF 

OR several weeks we have been warning our 
readers to wateh out for the last charge 
of the enemies of the export plan, The plan 
right along has been to try to wear down sup- 
porters of the Dickinson bill by delays, objee- 
tions, continued hearings, and then as a final 
blow to spring a fake farm relief bill on con- 
gress. Such a measure is being presented this 
week. It provides for a farm board, so organ- 
ized that farm control is doubtful; it provides 
for various minor duties for this board ; it omits 
entirely the equalization fee and fails to deal 
at all effectively with the problem of the sur- 
plus. We hope that the response of all farm 
groups to this plan will be in the same terms as 
the comment of the cotton growers: ‘‘We are 
not in favor of legislation which does not give 
the farm board power and funds to stabilize 
prices by managing the surplus, assessing the 

cost upon the industry benefited.’’ 

Better defeat on the issue of equality for ag- 
riculture than a weak-kneed compromise on a 
worthless measure. We trust that a vote will 
be forced on the export plan. If it is beaten, 
farmers at least will know where congressmen 
stand. Election time is coming. This fake 
farm relief measure is not even a half loaf; it 
is only a painted loaf on a signboard. 





A STATESMANLIKE AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY 


R. R, W. THATCHER, director of the New 
York agricultural experiment station, and 
a member of the defunct Agricultural Commis- 
sion appointed by President Coolidge, has come 
out with a widely cireulated article entitled, 
‘‘The Corn Belt Unrest.’’? He gives an inter- 
esting news review of the three meetings held at 
Des Moines in December and January, and then 
criticizes the movement by saying that it does 
not have at this time a definite economic plan 
or purpose, in view of which it is likely to be- 
come a dominant factor in the future agricul- 
tural welfare of the nation. He says that the 
efforts are too largely centered around a single 
political expedient and that there is too little 
recognition of world-wide problems; that the 
movement is lacking in statesmanlike qualities 
or purposes. 
In our opinion, no man in the east has the 
right to aceuse the western movement of being 


lacking in statesmanship or of misunderstand-, 


ing world-wide problems. Presumably, it is a 
function of men in the east who are familiar 
with world-wide trade relations to understand 
just what the post-war reversal in trade bal- 
ances means. Such men as Thatcher and Hoov- 
er and the international bankers ought to know 
that the post-war reversal in trade balances 
growing out of the war has very definitely 
shifted the cost of paying for the war onto the 
shoulders of the western farmers and to some 
extent the southern farmers. Furthermore, if 
they are possessed of statesmanlike qualities, 
they should know that the injustice which is 
now being done to western farmers and to 
southern farmers will eventually result, some 
fifteen years or so hence, in rapidly rising food 
prices. Furthermore, when these rapidly rising 
food costs are passed on to the laboring men in 
the cities, and when these laboring’men begin 
to lose ground in their standards of living, there 
will then be much outery against farmers be- 
cause of the way they are beginning to prosper 
at the expense of the rest of the nation. Decid- 







edly, there is a lack of statesmanship in the 
handling of agricultural problems today, by 
the lack is far more characteristic of leaders of 
eastern thought than it is of the middle-western 
farm leaders, 

In fact, the severest criticism which Wg), 
laces’ Farmer can make of the present national 
agricultural program, or lack of program, jig 
that it is short-sighted from the standpoint of 
the laboring men living in the eastern citieg 
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These'laboring men, for the time being, are ep. ference 
joying the highest standards of living ever MM on the 
known, because of the fact that the post-war re. & ment 0 
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advantage of the farmers. 4This wasn’t dong 
maliciously by labar, and in fact labor doesn’t 
know that it did it. However, out of all thig 
organized labor in our cities has reached 4 
standard of living of which it will hate to let 
go. When hard economie conditions gradually 
force a decline in the standards of living of eity 
laboring men, there will be strikes, political 
rumblings and many stresses and strains with 
which Europe is familiar, but which are new to 
the United States. 

Our agriculture is closely related to our in 
dustry. Injustice to agriculture may not be 
reflected by injustice to city laboring men at 
once, but sooner or later it will be. We.ask our 
eastern friends to stop and think how eastern 
city labor will act when it is financially con 
fronted by the same kind of injustice that the 
farmer has passed thru during the past five 
years. 

Thatcher is right. We need a statesmanlike 
agricultural program. We think, however, that 
the Dickinson bill and the movements which 
have grown up around it are having more to de 
with developing a statesmanlike agricultuyal 
program than anything which has yet been 
brought to pass. If some of our eastern friends 
disagree with us on this matter, we sincerely 
trust that they will bring forth a program of 
their own which will adequately safeguard the 
standards of living of the eastern laboring 
man when he begins to feel the pinch some 
twenty years hence, If this is done, the farmer 
will get justice. 
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WHERE THE INDIVIDUAL FAILS 


HERE is no eseape from the doctrine that 

for the individual, the only plan is to pro 
duce as efficiently as possible and to try to keep 
out of the marginal class that is wiped out im 
hard times. We have always recognized this 
frankly, have given our readers valuable sug 
gestions on production and marketing, and have 
helped to keep the readers of Wallaces’ Farmer 
the most progressive and prosperous group il 
the corn belt. 

Neither is there any escape from the doctrine 
that if we are to raise the level of farming as ai 
occupation, and the income of farming 4s 
class, more efficient production won’t do it 
The National Industrial, Conference Board 
finds that 69 per cent of the farmer’s income 
depends on world conditions of supply, demand 
and costs, which are out of his control as @ 
individual. In this field, only mass action 
























































legislative justice ean help. Unfort 
We still hold to our two major aims: to makeBfit is onl} 
the readers of Wallaces’ Farmer efficietti@ Would ¢| 
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enough to survive in the bitter struggle now 
going on; to bring about mass action of fart 
ers as a class that will put agriculture on ale 
With other occupations. Efficient producti@®) 
will help in the first aim, but for the second W¢ Bite of th, 
need vigorous co-operatives and justice m leg. trade bal 
islation. If, as the National Industrial Co®BPedera) ; 
ference says, 40 per cent of the farmer’s incom@#ittom the 
is due to his individual efforts and 60 per COMM Mndard, 
to factors outside individual control, farme™® We ha 
generally will do well to pay more attentlOMietirmer j, 
than they have to the second aim. . 2 
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THE OLD ALIBI 
HE Congressional Record is getting badly 
messed up with speeches from congressmen 





who pathetically declare that they want to help 
the farmer but just don’t know what to do. Of 





Wal. course, the National Board of Farm Organiza- 
a tions, the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
t of M the Corn Belt Committee, the Cotton Growers’ 
ities, B Exchange and the Mid-West Agricultural Con- 
> en M ference have already strongly suggested action 
ever Bon the export plan. We submit that the judg- 
r re. ment of these organizations is worth far more 


for Bihan that of the third-rate farm politicians, 


rary who have been quoted by some congressmen to 
done §& prove that these great organizations know less 
ssn’t about farm sentiment than some pee-wee who 


this is saying ‘‘ Yes—yes’’ to the administration in 
ad althe hope of qualifying for a political job. 
o let If farm legislation fails this session, it will 
ually be because there are too many men in congress 
‘city Bwho take orders from their constituents only 
tical when they do not conflict with orders from 
with Bother sources. Party leaders have been hostile 
w toto farm relief. Congressmen have been faced 
with the necessity of deciding whether they 
would be true to agriculture or true to the nom- 
inal leaders of their political faction. Some of 
them have put loyalty to agriculture in second 
place; they are beginning to realize their em- 
barrassing position when they think of elec- 
tion time, and in defense they are dragging 
out the moss-covered alibi that has been used 
w often: ‘‘The farmers don’t know what they 
want,” 

The farmers do know what they want. They 
have outlined their demands in unmistakable 
terms. More than that, they know what they 
don’t want, and in that class comes any legisla- 
tim that is passed as a sop to get votes and 
which offers no real relief. The congressman 
who counts theeinstructions of his party 
“whip”? as having more weight than the true 
interests of the agricultural territory he repre- 
sents has some stormy days ahead. 
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vier { WHAT THE LAND BOOM DIDN’T DO 
FROM a certain type of man, any argument 
for legislative equality for agriculture al- 
Ways brings this reply: ‘‘Corn belt farmers 
are responsible for their own troubles, They 
went wild on land speculation after the war 
md now they are paying for it. Why should 
the rest of the country help them out ?”’ 
M ® The land boom as a whole was an unmitigated 
this Bevil to the corn belt. It was, however, stimu- 
lated by real estate men from the towns, and 
teal estate men from the towns got 70 per cent 
of the profits of the boom. The farmers in most 
tases were left with only an empty sack to hold. 
It should be remembered, too, that in the 
riod following the war farm land was not 
only commodity that was marked up in 
Price. Almost all the big industries issued stock 
dividends or put out new stock or bond issues 
gned to capitalize the increasing earning 
Power of the concerns. The main difference 
Was that other industries were able to hold on 
to their gains, while the farmers were forced to 
land prices back near to the pre-war level. 
_ Unfortunate as the land boom was, however, 
tis only a very poorly informed person who 
Would claim that it is the major cause of the 
amer’s troubles since 1920. To speak of the 
d boom in this way is to overlook the in- 
§’4sed production of farm products stimulated 
the government and by war needs, the fail- 
We of the European market due to a reversal of 
trade balances, and the deflation policy of the 
“eral Reserve Board which broke farm prices 
"A. the post-war level down to below pre-war 
We "ndards in a few months. 
° We had a letter just the other day from a 
- €r in central Iowa. He told us in some 
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detail of the difficulties that he and his neigh- 
bors were up against on account of the fact 
that the farmer’s dollar won’t buy what it did 
before the war. He closed with this statement: 

**Concerning the bunk that the land boom is 
the cause of the farmer’s troubles, if you take 
a strip one mile wide and two and a half miles 
long from my place to town, you will find that 
not one of the sixteen farms was sold during 
the boom. Except as a matter of inheritance 
from father to children, only one has changed 
hands. This sold last fall at $145 an acre. This 
is less than it would have brought fifteen 
years ago.’’ 

We believe that the land boom was disastrous 
to the corn belt, just as we believe that the 
capitalization by any individual of values that 
belong to the community is socially unwise. Yet 
so far as the land boom is concerned, the farmer 
was only following the example of other indus- 
tries. The net results of the boom would not 
explain more than 10 per cent of the losses that 
have come to corn belt farmers as a whole since 
1920. Anyone who is really looking for the cause 
of the agricultural distress will have to go far- 
ther than this. 





CORN BELT LAND VALUES 


EVERAL thousand corn belt farmers report 

every year to the United States Department 
of Agriculture their opinions as to local land 
values. These opinions for different years are 
briefly summarized in the following tables, 
showing the value of farm land per acre with 
and without improvements: 


FARM LAND AND IMPROVEMENTS 


1916 1920 1924 1925 1926 
TOOIR vs ccnasvntsccccsdahantadcnecheas $153 $255 $170 $162 $155 
ID co ncticticiectonasron 130 204 143 146 = 140 
NINE ais ccccrssrtncneestccnes 65 104 74 72 68 
TROTIROAIIE 6 cisiccccecssccsoxsieee 76 135 81 80 80 
MEIMGBOER: ccccccccsscccesccccese 75 124 98 94 93 
South Dakota ............... 60 110 69 74 70 
RUG eisacciccscssssedectersstece 58 80 64 63 61 
UID cenriccccsecesacsoustea 98 145 94 92 86 
CE ccctcseistsiscactsamevectiorsics 91 130 94 $2 91 

FARM LAND WITHOUT IMPROVEMENTS 

ROW. sciccviniicimiilcciice $125 $205 $133 $125 $120 
RN sinsccticceidedaacecscouns 105 «6165 )«=©6.112)—Sss1l4”—Ss«Csd:LAL 
PNUD © cactciscntsndacidescderae 50 79 58 56 53 
PMID csicscscccusaxidecesccs 62 110 72 69 69 
PRTRMOBOUR ccesccessccssecdcccsce 49 93 70 67 66 
South Dakota .....0cccscceore 47 85 50 56 55 
RUA 6c crnicactcccevsassavicsiase 45 65 50 49 48 
MUTED. soscaccverccwianiesoieosios 78 113 72 70 66 
CNG ac ssosecnttbaseatsocsschtnncacse 67 96 70 63 63 


It will be noted that over most of the corn 
belt land exclusive of improvements has gone 
down to 1916 values. 

Iowa farm land is still the most valuable of 
all the states, altho its lead over Illinois is not 
as great now as in 1916. Indiana seems to have 
been hit harder than Iowa by the decline in 
land valnes. 

The agricultural difficulty is not an Iowa 
land boom or an Iowa banking problem, as some 
folks make out. It is really nation wide, altho 
of course it is worst in those sections producing 
stuff which must be sold to Europe. 





FT 
HOG MEN, LARD AND VEGETABLE 
OILS 


‘THE hog men of the corn belt sell about 

$750,000,000 worth of hogs each year. The 
business of producing hogs in such states as 
Towa, Illinois and Nebraska is one of the out- 
standingly large businesses in the world. Un- 
fortunately, these hog men have no effective 
organizations. They have no way of getting 
together to protect their interests in a national 
or an international way. 

Two or three weeks ago the Tariff Commis- 
sion was hearing arguments on the vegetable 
oil tariff. This is of direct concern to hog men, 
for our Washington representative advises us 
that it is the ‘‘opinion of experts here that tak- 


ing the tariff off cocoanut oil might cut the 
price of lard by a cent or more per pound.’’ He 
can’t understand why the hog folks are not in 
Washington fighting to maintain the tariff on 
cocoanut oil. 

It is extraordinary that a business of such 
magnitude as the hog business should be so to- 
tally without an effective voice in national and 
international affairs. There ought to be men 
in Washington representing the hog men who 
are just as effective in their methods as the 
men representing the big business interests of 
the east. As long as we have a government 
which passes out such privileges as the tariff, 
the Cummins-Eseh act, the Adamson act, ete., 
it is essential that the corn and hog farmers 
prepare to have effective representatives in 
Washington. The hog farmers of the corn belt 
confess their weakness when they let the tariff 
hearing on cocoanut oil go by without having a 
representative on the job. 





ODDS AND ENDS 


Previous to the World war, I was what many 
folks would call a dangerous radical, because I 
believed that the farmer and the laboring man 
ought to get together as much as possible on 
the same legislative program. In 1921, how- 
ever, the facts of the case compelled me to shift 
my ground. Since 1921, labor has unconsciously 
but nevertheless very definitely profiteered at 
the expense of the farmer, just as the farmer 
profiteered unconsciously at the expense of the 
laboring man during 1916, 1917 and 1918. Now 
it happened that when the laboring man’s cost 
of living was rising more rapidly than his wages 
in 1916, 1917 and 1918, the farmer didn’t worry 
greatly. He acted then toward the laboring 
man as most laboring men are acting toward 
him now. Without having any particular feel- 
ing or knowledge of the matter, he was satisfied 
to let well enough alone. 

I am glad to see, however, that certain repre- 
sentatives of organized labor have both sympa- 
thy and knowledge of the present farm situa- 
tion. Mr, Edgar Wallace, legislative represent- 
ative of the American Federation of Labor, re- 
cently appeared before the house agricultural 
committee and testified on behalf of the Dickin- 
son bill. He said that organized labor wanted 
to see the farmers get a square deal even tho 
it meant raising food prices. If Mr. Wallace 
is truly reflecting the views of organized labor, 
then labor is to be commended for its far-seeing 
economic statesmanship. Of course, it may be 
that the American Federation of Labor is mere- 
ly making a gesture, and that when it comes to 
genuine support, it will not help the farmer at 
the present time. I am beginning to suspect, 
however, that labor is doing some really serious 
thinking about its economic future, for it must 
know that its present happy situation is tempo- 
rary, a mere breathing spell. It would seem 
that if labor is willing to take a sufficiently 
broad outlook, there might develop a real com- 
munity of interest between the corn and wheat 
farmers of the west, the cotton farmers of the 
south, and organized labor of the eastern cities. 
Of course these people have many points of con- 
flicting interest, but if they are willing to give 
and take, with the long point of view in mind, 
it should be possible to work out in this country 
a genuine democracy such as we have not yet 
had. It may be necessary to develop a union of 
forces of this sort in order to prevent a tend- 
ency toward an aristocratic oligarchy such as is 
becoming apparent in this country in recent 
years. 

H. A. WALLACE. 





By what. means “shall a young man cleanse his 
qvay? By taking heed thereto,” according to the 
revelation of the will of God in nature and history, 
but above all, in His written Word.—Uncle Henry's 
Sayings. 
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NOMINATING THE MASTER FARMERS | 





Some Things to Remember When Scoring Candidates for This Honor 


new contest for the selection of twenty 
The score card, which we 
are reprinting this week, may need some addi- 
tional explanation. This article will try to give 
it. If you want mbdre information, write us. 
Probably most farmers will need but little 
**Good 
Soil fertility, of course, ineludes 
good rotation, thé use of legumes (a percentage 
twice as great as the county average is desir- 
able), handling of livestock and efficient use 
of manure, possibly the application of phos- 


.: THE issue of April 9 we told about our 


Master Farmers. 


comment on the items listed 


Farming.”’ 


phate, limestone and so on. 


As to crop yields, on the three-vear average 
the Master Farmer’s production will probably 
outrank the average yield in that community 
by 50 per cent. Comparison may also be made 
with the vields on the same farm before the 
present occupant started to work it. Naturally, 
if the candidate got hailed out one vear, this 
ean not be charged against his farming ability. 
Skip that year and go back another to get his 


three-vear record. 


In order to give us a chance to check your 
estimates, give the yields, and in the soil fer- 
tility item the acreage of legumes as compared 
with the total acreage of the farm. 
cases the scorer will find it advisable to attach 
a note to the score ecard, and in this give the 
facts on the basis of which he made the score. 

Efficiency with livestock means the farmer 


is getting larger returns than aver- 
age in the shape of beef, pork or 
milk, from the feed he puts into his 
stock. Efficiency in this field 
would also include measures taken 
to prevent disease in the stock. 
This would include proper housing, 
vaccination, tuberculin tests, sani- 
tary conditions in the barn, yards 
and so on. 


Overlapping in Some Cases 


The other items are self-explana- 
tory, altho perhaps it should be 
noted that there is a certain amount 
of overlapping here and that effi- 
ciency’ in the use of labor and ma- 
chinery and lay-out of fields will 
also be reflected to some extent in 
the crop yields. 

A farmer who is getting crop 
yields above the average, and whose 
livestock is returning him better 
than average profits, is of course 
going to have an income that puts 
him in the top group of farmers 
with the same amount of capital. 
Just as important as getting the in- 
come, however, is what. he does with 
it. Does he have accounting meth- 
ods which show in what depart- 
ments he is making money and how 
his surplus is being invested? Has 
he geared up his expenses higher 
than his income? It is possible for 
2 man to make pretty good money 
and still be broke all the time. Does 
he provide for a reserve for hard 
times and for permanent invest- 
ments of different sorts? What 
shape does this reserve take? Is it 
in the form of life insurance, bonds, 
or what? 

The other items of the ‘‘Clear 
Thinking’’ section are designed to 
stress the fact that a farmer is not 
a Master Farmer or a really good 
farmer, unless he is a valuable 
member of the farm community. Is 
he a real factor in keeping the local 
school up to standard; in making 


| his farm organization of more value 
_ to the neighborhood, and in seeing 


that the political organization from 
the township up is really serving 
the farmers and other tax-payers? 


~ 


under 


In most 


The Master Farmer will also lead a vigorous 
intellectual existence. What books are there in 
his library? What papers and magazines does 
he read? These things will give some indica- 
tion of his mental habits. 

We think, too, that the Master Farmer will 
be inelined habitually to be interested in a 
wider field’ than his own personal career, and 
that he will make some conscious efforts to 
build toward a desirable life for the farm fam- 
ily of which He is a part and for the community 
to which he belongs. Too many so-called good 
farmers keep the farm up in fine shape during 
their active career, only to retire after a while 
and let the farm go downhill, and make no ef- 
fort to keep the farm community itself a place 
where people shall continue to wish to live. 


Training Someone to Continue His Work 


So far as his own work on the: farm goes, we 
think it is highly desirable that the first-class 
farmer plan to have it carried on by someone 
he has helped to train. This place may be most 
easily filled by a son or other near relative ; but 
there are cases where a farmer, lacking these, 
has been able to train a suceessor fitted to take 
his place in the neighborhood. 

The same thing applies to the work of the 
community, Sometimes we see a man of un- 
usual qualities of leadership who is able toemake 
a highly vigorous community organization as 
long as he stays there to head it. Due to the 


and attention. 








WALLACES’ FARMER SCORE CARD FOR FARMERS 


Points Full Score Score 


I—Good Farming: 


. Soil fertility—maintaining and increasing........ 
Fee NR EN iss cascasictuorinceis castes tivo asehoes ideas crews 
3. Livestock efficienéy 

. Labor efficiency and economy 

. Machinery and equipment efficiency 

. Efficient arrangement of fields...........ccccccccecceeees 

FEIN ERRNO sins cscascesssssavavssvensyuvesssesvsaseivanaeseress 


a. Appearance of yards and grounds........ 10 
b. Repair and upkeep of buildings........ 10 
©. CORGILION: OF ZICIGR iccssiisescssssisvossvescéscoeees 10 


II—Clear Thinking: 


i. 


IS St & Ww is 


p MUG ORORG 1 BONOOTE «  scisvies scicossevevsvvearcecsens 

. Part in farm and other organizations 

. Political interests and activity ............cccoccccccccsssese 
. Quality of reading and intellectual development 
p APPTROL GED OE TE sssici dis ievis varsdoassnedeseseevtvnascocsene 
» MPMEETENG POP EUS PUIG 6. isis cocerssscevessasvesecdeveseasccves 


Methods and plans of handling finances............ - 
a. Accounting Methods  ..........cccccccccscscccs 
b. Relation of income and_ expenses 
MEIGS FORE) avccscsceccssssvcccnssiccsdaensesscses 40 
ec. Wise distribution of surplus income.. 20 


a. In regard to own family and farm 
b. In regard to community. 


IlI—Right Living: 


Re 


9 


8. 


. Desirable household equipment and devices..... 
. Well planned education and training for chil- 


Comfortable and well adapted house .................. 


2. Good physical surroundings of home (shade 


and shelter, fruit, beautification ).................. 


Nokes cacstsncasa tial cecesens velicaates ose nee ee ee 


. Good husband and father (personal part in ac- 


tivities of family) 


. Interest in church 
. Personal relations with neighbors and business 


Interest in Four-H Club work, Lone Scouts and 
other young people’s activities... 


seeeeeeeeees 


seenereeseee 


Extra points to be allotted for exceptional merit in 


a special field Of activity..............c00cccccseccesecese 


MgO ooo co co eckaSaxia nies Cov vecsaasbuasbumntabuaegiuatews 


a a ERUMNISRUINID 552.20; cus enc couvaness onben onnsesee eats soaphvnpeda wuseuealavsobersananaediesccssegenes ae 


is lactose sapsia iu S boshivaun bob obasemsauabian cea beaad ioe kocsdekexs eas 
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fact that others have not been given respons, 
bility and opportunity to do the work, when } 
moves away or dies the whole thing goes ty 
pieces. We don’t believe that a Master Farme 
would make this mistake. 

A farmer is not being a real success if he ang 
his family are not enjoying life as they gg 
along. To do this means that there must be 
pleasant place to live and the surroundingy 
must be desirable. This, of course, is an eagie 
requirement for the prosperous owner to satisfy 
than for the teriant, and we don’t intend to ey, 
clude the tenant from the Master Farmer clagg 
In the ease of the tenant the test will be on the 
way in which the possibilities of the equipment 
of the farm have been used. 
build a new house, but there are various ming 
improvements in the house that are possibl 
There is also a good deal of opportunity for } 
terment of the grounds. 

On the best farms, shade and shelter tree 
should have been planted and eared for. Fruj 
for family use should have received thought 
Lawns, flowers and shrubbery 
should have been provided and protected, 

Within the limit of his means and according 
to the needs of the family, we may expect that 
the Master Farmer will have provided modem 
aids for doing the housework, such as a powe 
washer, refrigerator, a water system, a means @ 
sewage disposal, lighting other than kerosene 
lamps, and proper kitchen equipment. 











































































































Has education and training for 
the children been planned or car. 
ried out to the limit that ther 
number and the farmer’s financial 
circumstances justify? Training 
of the children should include the 
doing of farm and house work ap 
propriate to theif age and strength 
They should be encouraged anf 
given time for helpful young pee 
ple’s activities. 


Personal Relationships 


Undoubtedly the Master Farmer 
supports church and church active 
ties by attendanee, interest and com 
tributions. In his relations with 
others he avoids quarrels, help 
when he is needed, and his neigh 
bors and those of the local town like 
to do business with him. Young 
people’s activities deserve his active 
support whether his children are df 
an age to take part in them or not, 

It is hard to say that a certail 
number of points should be givent 
any one activity. For this reasoll 
we have allowed 100 extra pointy 
which can be awarded in case thé 
candidate has developed marked 
ability in some particular line. 
may be a line not very heavily rate 
on the score card; but if he he 
made an unusual suceess of it, he 
entitled to extra points. E 

Seore cards filled out have J® 
begun to come in. We hope the 
will be a lot sent in within the nem 
month or two, in order to give 
chance to get to work on checkill 
up the candidates. All entries mi 
be made by July 1. é 

More information should be gi@ 
than just the man’s name and 
points credited to him. Ineludé 
statement showing why the scom 
believes the candidate entitled 1 
points in the different fields. As 
remarked in the initial annoul® 
ment, an excellent plan would 
for local farm clubs to pick out ® 
most outstanding representatlY 
and have a committee prepare ™ 
seore card and report. Extra cop 
of the score card will be sent to am 
one who makes a request. 


A tenant can nol 
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HIS is one of those outstanding years in 





at which we find that economic conditions 
es ty are most favorable to the rapid pushing 
rmerie of the spring pigs so that they may reach the 

earliest possible market. The wide margins now 
e andi oxisting between the sales value of 100 pounds 
V of pork and the price of the corn it takes to put 


be am 0 this much gain is but a temporary affair. 

Hence, the sooner one can cash in on the spring 

pigs the greater the chance for maximum profit. 
Fortunate are they 


din ly 
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By John M. Evvard 


more favorable for the full-fed group, at least 
that has been the case in other experiments. 
Pigs receiving the one per cent or one-fourth 
of a full ration did not weigh quite 60 pounds 
at the end of the three months of limited feed- 
ing, whereas the three per cent fed pigs weighed 
102 pounds then, and the self-fed ones weighed 
135 pounds, And remember that the alfalfa 





who have good forage 














tO ex. : 

clas such as alfalfa, red 
mn theme clover, alsike clover 
mene and =Dwarf Essex 


n noi rape, or happy combi- 
minore Bations of these, avail- 
ssiblegy able for pasturing. On 
r bet such crops as_ these, 
much less protein sup- 
tree plement is required 
Fruig with the bushel of 
ought corn in the pig build- 
bberyl ing business. With 
poorer pastures, the 
rdinele feeder has to compen- 
t that sate by feeding more 
odernge of the high priced con- 
power centrated protein sup- 
ans of plements such as meat 
rosenem meal tankage, linseed 
oil meal, whole soy- 
ig for beans, soybean oil 
r carg meal, skim-milk, buttermilk and their kind. 
theirg However, if the swine producer is wise, and 
anciglg te great majority of the readers of Wallaces’ 
ainingy Parmer certainly are, the liberal allowance of 
le them Properly selected supplements, from an organic 
k apg * Well as mineral nature, will be made even on 
engthme £01 pasture. These will be fed because by so 
| and Wing, under conditions now existing, there is 
neo the greater probability of bringing home the 
near-top profits. 


How to Push Pigs for Earliest Market 


armer™ !t is very doubtful whether it will pay this 
activig Year to carry the spring pigs over into the late 
d cong Winter markets, say along in January, February 
_ with 4 March. unless, perehanee, we should have 
help @ Overwhelming corn crop with a correspond- 
neigh "£ reduction in the corn price during the fall 
n like Of 1926. And now you ask: ‘‘How are we 
Y oung foing to push these spring pigs so as to start 
activeg Hem packing-townward at the earliest possible 
are dig Moment. ancl achieve this in such manner as to 
» not, @ Mt the most golden velvet ?”’ 

ertaing First, we want to emphagize the fact that one 
ven tim “*S not save feed, neither grain nor pasture, 
reasoig *Y Skimping the pigs along during the summer 
points time, whether the pastures are good or whether 
se them tle pastures are poor. Even on the best of pas- 
rarkedye ites, like alfalfa, red clover and rape, one can 
ne, fig Make a 200 or a 225-pound pig with less actual 





pated feed if he fills the pig’s stomach every hour 
ne hae the day and night, or gives the pig the chance 
t, he i 0 do the filling himself, by the use of self- 


feeders, to the limit of his gastronomic proclivi- 
re jum U8 and capacities. 





. the In brief fashion, I am going to give to you 
e nett the results of an experiment on alfalfa pas- 
ve use We, Wherein we self-fed one group, hand-fed 
eckitie ther croup a 3 per cent ration, and gave a 





mus third hand-fed group a 1 per cent allowance 
Wing the grazing season; thereafter, all the 
froups were self-fed thru to market. These 
Des Weighed approximately 41 pounds when 
experiment started, and the alfalfa pastur- 
Was good thruout the season, from early 
‘pring to late fall. Salt was before all pigs con- 
nously; it is quite probable that if a more 
‘mplete mineral mixture had been fed that 
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ald I the result: would have shown even more favor- 
vut tie YY for the ‘‘pushed”’ group. During the first 
ntatite ety days, mixed ‘corn, mostly yellow, was 
re fl td, and the tankage was not added until the 
copie ty this period, after which time it was self- 
to allf Had the tankage been given from the 


that, too, would have made conditions 
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Shade of some sort is a necessity for hogs on pasture during warm weather. 
Here is a cheap device that does the work in a treeless field. 


pasture was good all the while, richly green and 
luscious. 

I will simply give the results secured in get- 
ting the pigs to the handy 225-pound average 
marketable weight. The pigs that were skimped 
along took 192 days to get there, from the 41- 
pound weight. They took 402 pounds of feed 
for the hundred pounds of gain made. The 
corn comprised 381 pounds of this total, the bal- 
ance being the tankage, or 21 pounds. But the 
middle group, the ones allowed a three-fourths 
ration, three per cent fed, took 162 days and 
405 pounds of feed, 388 pounds being corn and 
17 pounds tankage. In comparing these two 
limited fed groups, we find that the time taken 
and the feed needed to put on the 100-pound 
unit of gain was the greater where lmited 
feeding was practiced the first 90 days. The 
cost shows in favor of the more liberally fed 
group decause they took four pounds less of the 


MAKING CHEAP GAINS ON PASTURE 


Full Feeding Takes Less Corn and Tankage Per Pound of Pork Than Skimping 


less pasture than the group that was skimped 
along, approximately 5 per cent less for the 
same gain made. 

That saving in time of 46 days is likely to be 
@ very, very important financial consideration 
this fall. On the average fér the last five years 
the hog price has dropped from the middle of 
October to the middle of November, approxi- 
mately 55 cents per ewt. on the Chicago market, 
this being equivalent to approximately $1.25 
for the 225-pound hog. This year we would not 
be surprised if hogs dropped off in that same 
period somewhere between $1.50 and $3 per 
marketed porker for the weight of hog men- 
tioned. Surely, then, it appears that speed may 
have as high a value in the pig pastures of 
Iowa this summer as it usually does on the race 
track. 

Last summer we fed some 50-pound pigs on 
different rape pastures, one group of them be- 
ing given shelled corn, self-fed, plus a simple 
mineral mixture self-fed ; the second group was 
fed the same with the exception that one-fourth 
of a pound of meat meal tankage was given per 
pig daily. Since speed is apparently going to 
be worth money this summer, it appears that 
the tankage put the gad to those pigs in that 
they sped along, reaching the 225-pound goal in 
22 days’ less time. And the feed requirement, 
instead of being 402 pounds for the ewt. of 
gain made was a tenth less, or only 362 pounds. 
The cost of gains is identical when we charge 
the corn at 56 eents, the tankage at $75, the 
simple minerals at $40, and the rape pasture 
acre at $15, amounting to $4.42 in both cases. 


Faster Gains Might Have Been Made 


Had we mixed some linseed oil meal with the 
tankage, or allowed some skim-milk or butter- 
milk in addition, it is entirely probable that 
they would have gained even faster. Inasmuch 
as rape is one of our best pastures from the - 
protein, mineral and vitamin furnishing stand- 
point, the addition of tankage on other pas- 
tures would give even more marked results, 
particularly if that pasture be blue grass or a 
mixture of blue grass and timothy, or sudan 
grass, or sweet clover. 

If a mixture of tankage and linseed oil meal 
is used, we would suggest 75 to 80 pounds of 
the former and 20 to 25 pounds of the fatter. 
Apparently the tankage and linseed oil meal 
mixture is a superior one whén it comes to bal- 

ancing up corn or 








Each of these pigs weighed 50 pounds on July 29. Both were on rape pas- 
ture, but one got only corn and salt, while the other had tankage in amounts 


equivalent to 8 per cent of the corn-salt mixture. 


pounds in 277 days and used 623 pounds of feed. 


$70 to $75 tankage; the saving of high-priced 
supplement more than compensated for the 
seven pounds difference in corn. 

And then the self-fed group—they beat all 
the rest—reached the required weight in 146 
days, taking 381 pounds of corn and only 13 
pounds of tankage, a total of 394 pounds of 
feed for the 100 pounds of gain produced. 
Then, too, this self-fed group, in addition to 
saving tankage and total feed, actually took 






The tankage pig made 225 
pounds in 125 days and at a cost of 384 pounds of feed; the other made 225 


corn and oats on good 
green pastures. Ap- 
proximately one-third 
to two-fifths of a 
pound per’ pig daily is 
a fair allowance. 

We had still anoth- 
er group which were 
given shelled corn, 
ground oats, meat 
meal tankage and sim- 
ple minerals in sepa- 
rate self-feeders and 
they beat the corn, 
tankage and minerals 
hand-fed pigs by five 
days. We doubt very 
much, however, if the 
addition of ground 
oats to a similar ra- 
tion wherein tankage 
may be replaced with 
the tankage-linseed oil 
meal mixture would 
be economical this summer. If the oil meal is 
not used, we would suggest the oats, inasmuch 
as it will help out on the protein quality; the 
pigs will probably not eat more than a third to 
two-fifths of a pound of ground dry self-fed 
oats per head daily, this in conjunction with an 
average of five to five and one-half pounds of 
corn, in getting to the weight specified. 

Then, too, if we had milk available and could 
feed it at the rate of (Concluded on page 15) 
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THE VOICE OF THE FARM 








Selling Direct to Packers 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of April 2 you quote 
an “Iowa Stockman” to the effect that 
all local associations should keep com- 
plete records and make comparisons 
of shipments as to cost of marketing, 
selling, price, shrink, etc. This is a 
fine suggestion. They should add to it 
a record of the various market prices 
for the different classes and grades. 
Finally they should study these rec- 
ords day by day instead of postponing 
the study for “a rainy day.” 

Such a study as this will enable the 
manager to explain results to the sat- 
isfaction of members who are disgrun- 
tled because of lack of information or 
of misinformation. It will also enable 
him and his governing board to know 
why their business is slipping away 
from them, if such is the case. 

The management of the Fayette 
County, Ohio, Shipping Association, 
which marketed 1,210 decks of live- 
stock last year, are firmly convinced 
that the secret of success is service 
which is being constantly improved, ef- 
ficiently rendered and fully explained. 
They shave no interest in blind loyalty 
but have had the pleasure of seeing an 
educated loyalty developed as the 
years have gone by. They believe that 
the absence of any one of the three 
factors mentioned will be death to loy- 
alty even tho it is the growth of years. 

While at various times when the 
clouds were thick the management has 
resented the lack of loyalty on the 
part of so many who had been loud in 
their praise of the work following a 
successful shipment, yet as the months 
have rolled by the officers have come 
to realize that this was the making of 
their organization. When misinforma- 
tion ts abroad it must be explained 
away and preferably by the board of 
control, but when old-line traders are 
giving better prices for farmers’ live- 
stock it is absolutely necessary to 
match them with better prices. It is 
believed that much of the success of 
the Fayette county organization is due 
to the presence of a remarkably ener- 
getic set of old-line traders who have 
kept the association constantly on the 
alert. 

Under such keen competition it has 
been necessary for this county market- 
ing organization to do many things it 
would not otherwise have thought of 
trying. It has been necessary for it to 
reach out continually for the most ef- 


- ficient means of getting the high dol- 
_ lar for the farmers’ livestock. 


It has 
always tried to use co-operative agen- 
cies even when the odds seemed slight- 
ly against doing so, but it has no de- 
lusions as to what will happen if it 
continues to use an inefficient agency, 
be it old-line or co-operative. Theo- 
retical advantages to be gained even- 


ACTIVITIES OF AL ACRES—And Now the Boys Are Too Tired to Cackle 


tually for farmers over its dead body 
are not particularly alluring to it. 


Furthermore, the management of 
this organization is not quite clear as 
to the possibilities of the terminal co- 
ops. In the first place, it feels that 
the so-called “stabilization of market 
prices” is almost entirely in the hands 
of trained local organizations which in 
co-operation with the county exten- 
sion agents representing the state ag- 
ricultural colleges will constantly train 
farmers how to avoid over-production 
and temporary gluts in the markets. 
One of the most important services a 
shipping association renders its mem- 
bers is to make available a complete 
market news service which is well di- 
gested and fully explained. 

This county believes that we are on 
the verge of great reforms in the pub- 
lic stockyards to which it hopes the 
terminal co-operatives will make ma- 


of the co-operative going far until the 
“vards” are ready to go with them. 
The continual drop in percentage of 
livestock going to slaughter thru the 
public stockyards will finally bring 
these agencies to realize how com- 
pletely they are failing as a system to 
get pay to the individual farm pro- 
ducer on the basis of the grade which 
he produces, which surely is a funda- 
mental requirement. 

So long as the “yards” can not 
measure up to this “pay on grade” 
standard it would seem that farmers’ 
organizations which grade their live- 
stock and sell the better grades for 
prices materially higher than they 
would bring at the “yards” are mak- 
ing some contribution towards reform 
in the yards. Fayette county sold 698 
decks of livestock direct to the packer 
last year. In this connection it is in- 
teresting to note that the so-called in- 
ferior stock which it sends to the pub- 
lic stockyards do not suffer in price. 
When one realizes what he would do 
were he connected with the public 
yards he can readily understand that 
the first result of direct marketing, as 
soon as it is felt in the yards will be 
a stimulation of allt agencies there 
to give better service as a matter of 
self-preservation. 


In connection with the foregoing it 
is interesting to note that Danish 
farmers who outclass us in producing 
and marketing high grade pork prod- 
ucts and who have practiced co-opera- 
tion for almost half a century are very 
independent in the development of 
their marketing systems. Only a small 
part of the pork products are market- 
ed thru the so-called central organiza- 
tion. Many of the local bacon facto- 
ries market their own products. The 
product of all of them is uniformly 





of high grade. It would seem that 


; nothing can take the place of the effi- 


terial contribution but it sees no hope. 


cient local association which by being 
close to the fire of criticism is con- 
stantly stimulated to improve its serv- 
ice, to render it more efficiently and 
to fully explain it. 
L. H. GODDARD. 
Fayette County, Ohio. 





Selling at the Farm 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read with much interest your 
articles regarding shipping associa- 
tions and co-operative marketing. Per- 
tinent to this subject is the question 
which has been in my mind for sev- 
eral months, namely, “Why should a 
farmer’s livestock leave his yards at 
the farm before he knows the price the 
packer will pay for them?” 

Under the present system one too 
often either over-estimates or under- 
estimates the value of his stock before 
shipping. If you will pardon some 
personal illustrations, it demonstrates 
the folly of the present system. A lit- 
tle ‘over a year ago I fed a load of 
yearling steers; they were not finished 
and I would have taken a dime for 
them at home. One day a commission 
man from Omaha stopped and advised 
me that they would bring 11 cents per 
pound in Omaha. I shipped the fol- 
lowing week and received $11.75 per 
hundredweight. 

Last summer I was feeding fifty 
choice yearling Herefords in a dry lot. 
Five leading commission companies of 
Omaha had men in my yards apprais- 
ing the cattle at $13.50 to $14.50 per 
hundredweight. As the Chicago pa- 
pers showed a higher top, I shipped 
east, and received $12.15 on a steady 
market. I did not receive a bid before 
noon and the cattle were not weighed 
up until 1:30 p. m. 

This winter I had two cars of hogs 
to sell. Representatives of packer 
buyers and shippers were called by 
phone for a radius of twenty miles. 
As a result before the hogs left the 
feed lot I knew that I was receiving 
from 30 to 35 cents more per hundred- 
weight than they would have brought 
in Omaha that day—weighed -full at 
our local station, no feed bill, no com- 
mission, no yardage, no insurance, and 
no waiting for returns. Had the price 
not suited they would have been held 
on the farm until they were wanted. 

Who is paying for these new ex- 
change buildings at the leading mar- 
kets? Who is paying high salaried 
commission salesmen whose first qual- 
ification is to be able to draw a large 
number of cars of stock each year for 
their firm? 

Why not the farmers hire a wide- 
awake, well qualified man in each 
township, or certain‘area, to look after 
the farmers’ interests, sell direct to 
the packers, locate and show the 





stock? He could keep in touch with 


both packers and farmers. This wo 
prevent the farmers from dump 
their stock blindly onto the marke 
especially the kinds of stock not sy 
to the immediate needs of the pack 
It would mean an evenly fed mark 
prices would remain more stable, 
feeders would be more certain of 
cost production plus a fair profit, 
IOWA SUBSCRIBER, | 


Banker Favors Export Cor | 
poration 


To the Editor: 

I have read with much interest 
many plans advanced to help the 
er get cost of production plus a 
sonable profit for his corn and I 
greatly pleased with the interest 
bankers of Iowa have taken. I thi 
they can doa lot of good as they see 
honest and sincere in their purpoge, 
I also am greatly pleased at the atti 
tude our governor is taking and 
think his “buy a crib of corn” slo 
a good one and no doubt will help 
some. 

And the Bankers’ Life Company ig 
to be greatly commended on the effort 
they are making to increase the com 
sumption of corn sugar, and I beliey 
in time this will take care of quite 
percentage of our surplus. The f 
still remains that with a normal crop 
we have millions of bushels that must 
be exported and that this exportable 
surplus governs the price on every 
bushel of corn consumed in this co 
try, whether the amount exported ig 
fifty million bushels or five hundred 
million bushels, and will remain s0 
under our present laws as long 
there is any surplus for export. Nov, 
I am in favor of cooperative marketi 
but that can only help up a few cents 
per bushel, and it seems to me th 
only way to remedy the existing ru 
ous corn prices is by legislation to 
make the tariff effective to the farm 
ers as it is to industries. 

What is the matter with the govern 
ment paying a bonus on exports and 
collecting it back in a tax on the 
whole amount delivered to the rail 
road companies or elevators for ship 
ment? Seems to me this could be 
done thru the same department that 
collects the tariff on imports and 
wouldn’t need to cost the government 
anything except a little extra work. 
And this would immediately advance 
the price just the amount of the 
bonus. ‘Now, I think all the farmer 
wants is cost of production plus a ree 
sonable profit on what is consumed 
in this country by the most prosperous 
industries and best paid labor in the 
history of our great country and are 
willing and should take the world 
price on our exports. 

Cc. W. TAYLOR. 

Mahaska County, Iowa. 
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THE “PERFECT MOTOR OIL 


tays 


on the Job 


A farmer, facing the problem of harvesting his wheat which 
already was over-ripe, picked up four likely looking men who 
said they wanted work. 

He drove them home, relieved at the thought that his crop was 
safe and that evening set them down toa hearty dinner. The next 
morning when he was ready to start for the field they appeared in 
their city clothes and said they thought they would go back to town. 

The dismayed farmer asked them if they were dissatisfied 
for any reason. No, they said, they liked the place all right, but 
they had decided they didn’t want to work after all. 

Some lubricating oils are like that. They look all right. They 
get all ready for work, covering metal surfaces with a thin protective 
film. Then when the time comes to do their work, they quit on the 
job. They break under the strain of heat and friction. 

The consequences of their failure are serious. Metal surfaces 
come together, dirt and grit do their grinding work of destruction, 
and vital parts of the engine are gradually eaten away. 

To find an oil that will not quit on the job is one of the 
farmer’s most important problems. 

The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) recommends Polarine. 
Its lubricating staff has solved this problem for the farmer, after 
years of experimenting with every make of tractor under every 
possible temperature condition. 

Polarine—the perfect motor oil for tractors, is made to fit the 
needs of each type. It protects metal surfaces with a film of oil that 
never breaks down —no matter what the conditions. A machine 
lubricated with Polarine runs smoothly and lasts long. The farmer 
knows that he can depend on Polarine, as he can depend on all the 
products of the Standard Oil Company (Indiana). 


Consult chart for correct grade of Polarine 
for your motor. Change your oil frequently. 


Standard Oil Company 


910 S. Michigan Ave. —_ (Indiana) Chicago, Illinois 








Tractor Chart of 


Recommendations 
TRACTORS 


Motor 
Trade Name Oil 


Advance-Rumely 
il Pull E.H 


Allis Chalmers 15- 
yy. ae S. H. 


RNG oaks ss SE 
Appleton........ .S.H. 


Bates, Steel Mule 
and others......S.H 


H. 
Case, 22-40, 40-72, 
per) 2 
Caterpillar, 2 ton. .H. 
Caterpillar, others . E.H. 
Centaur 
CE ico 8 ets 
CM al acaner F. 
MS Siac sare oes E.H. 
Wo wae he ccs ee 
Fitch Four Drive. .S. H. 
Flour City........E.H. 
i ae S. H. 
PUM Ca weecres os S. H. 
OS oe ae S.H. 
Hast Parr........E.H. 
re sy S. H. 
5) FEE ee S.H. 
John Deere.......S.H. 


Trade Name 
Keck Gonnerman. .S. 


- | LaCrosse 


Lauson. . 

Little Giant. . 

Lombard 

McCormick- 
Deering x. 

Mead Morrison. . .S. 


‘| Minneapolis .. .. 
Pe NDS aati asets . 


Monarch......... . H. 
Nichols & Shepard E.H. 
i a 
Pioneer E.H. 
Rock Island Heider S.H. 
Russell, 

(except Giant). .S. H. 


"| Shawnee.........H 


S) ee ery H. 
Topp-Stewart..... S. H. 


Traylor. . 
Twin City, 

(except 40-65)... .S. 
Wallis... ; 
Waterloo Boy..... ’ 
Wetmore 
Wisconsin ‘ 
Yuba Ball Tread.. .S. 


GARDEN TRACTORS 


Motor 
Trade Name 


Cate... ..i. 
Clip Mor.....:.. 
Do-It-All........ 
Federal 

Cee: 2 a's c eats 


Gro-Mor Jr.......S. 
Gravely 





Motor 
Trade Name Oil 
i oy) . ae H. 
Red E...... H. 
- ee H. 

Spray-Mor.......S.H. 
Spry Wheel H. 
Standard .H. 


| | Ueno: cc... 


KEY 
H.—Polarine Heavy 


S.H.—Polarine Special 
Heavy 


-} E.H.—Polarine Extra 


Heavy 
F.—Polarine F 


If tractor is operated in cold weather, use next 


lighter grade. 


on ~~" 


N. B.—For recommendations of grades of Polar- 
ine to use in automobiles and trucks consult chart 
at any Standard Oil Company (Indiana) Station. 
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MAKE IDLE ACRES 
PAY A PROFIT 


‘ I ‘HE experience of 

Fred G. Eilers is 
typical of thousands of 
cases showing what tile 
drainage is doing for farm- 
ers. 

Mr. Eilers has 20 acres 
which had been in pasture 
for 8 years because it was 
too wet to cultivate. His 
cost for taxes and intefest on 
this tract was $280 a year 
while its income as pasture 
land was estimated at $100, 
making a loss of $180 a 
yédar. 


In the fall of 1924 he tiled 
this land and the following 
spring planted it to corn, which 

elded 70 bushels to the acre. 
dis income from this crop was 
$980, while the total cost of til- 
ing was $475. 

Thus the first year’s crop, 
after tiling, paid the annual car- 
rying charge of $280, paid the 
entire cost of tiling and left a 
net profit of $225. And the 
tiling will continue to do its 
good work for many, many 
years with little or no upkeep 


cost. 
OW about your 


land? Is it producing 
all that it should? Write for 
King’s book “Tile Drain- 
age.” It may open your eyes 
to big profits that are now 
slipping through your fin- 
gers. 
Denison Double Process 

Drain Tile sold by 
your local dealer. 


MASON CITY BRICK 
and TILE COMPANY 
124 Denison Building 
MASON CITY, IOWA 





Please refer to this paper when writing. 





Buy 
Now 
Pay 
Later’ 
No | 
Money} 


Down! 
4? 


INDEPENDENT SILO CO. 
7B PilisburyAv.St.Paul,Minn. 











ge Read the announcement to 


all corn-belt farmers, on page 22 | 


of this issue. John L. Dillinger. 


SEED CORN 


Joslin’s Yellow Dent, and 90 Day Yellow Dent, 
Silver King (white). For 20 years I have been grow- 
ing and improving these varieties here on my farm, 
they yield good crops and will mature, now grown tao 
every county in lowa, the corn you should plant. 
Early picked, field selected, tests 93 to 96%, sold on 15 
days approval test. Price 4,00 bu., shelled and 

bags included. ALLEN JOSLIN, 
ute &, Molatein, Lowa. 


SAFETY FIRST 


Do your buying from firms ad- 
vertising in Wallaces’ Farmer. If 
you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer 
the articles you want to buy now, 
just let us know what you want and 
we will be glad to give you names 











of reliable firms from whom you 
can make the purchase. 

















FAKE FARM RELIEF 


Jardine Bill Presented by Tincher, of Kansas 


ASHINGTON, D. C,—The Jar- 
dine plan for relieving the agri- 
cultural troubles appeared in congress 
suddenly on Thursday of last week, in- 
troduced as a fully worked out bill, 
bearing the name of Congressman 


Tincher, of Kansas. 

Before outlining the outstanding fea- 
tures of the Tincher bill there is due 
to be told a little political gossip about 
this bill. It is generally recognized as 
the “administration” or the “Jardine” 
plan, and Congressman Tincher, who 
has already given notice that he is not 
to be a candidate for re-election, has 
grabbed the publicity, the prominence, 
and such measure of approval as there 
may be, for introducing it. The gossip 
has it that at least two other well 
known political gentlemen, one of 
whom is largely responsible for most 
of the work which has been done pre- 
liminary to this bill, and for the shap- 
ing up of its provisions and working 
out as practicably as possible its 
inside details, were given to under- 
stand that they could have the honor 
of introducing the measure. One of 
these men, a United States senator, 
and the other a congressman, both 
need all the help they can get to pull 
them thru hard fights for renomina- 
tion, when the primary dates roll 
around, while Mr. Tincher needs none 
of this kind of help. Folks here won- 
der who slipped this bill into Mr. 
Tincher’s pocket, when the other two 
had every reason to believe they would , 
be the responsible ‘‘authors.” 

What Bill Provides . 

Now for the meat of the Tincher 
bill, as far as this can be given on a 
hasty study. In the first place, it pro- 
vides for a “farm advisory council” of 
thirty-six, three from each federal re- 
serve district. The three in each case 
are to be elected by the respesenta- 
tives of all bona fide farm organiza- 
tions, called in district convention. 
Next there is to be a “farmers’ mar- 
keting commission.” This is made up 
of six persons, to be named by the 
president from eighteen names submit- 
ted by the “council.” There is no pro- 
vision for regional representation. Va- 
cancies are to be filled from a list of 
three nominated each year. 

There is to be a fund of $100,- 
000,000 from the treasury to be admin- 
istered by this farmers’ marketing 
commission. Finally the board has 
the power to issue debentures to the 
amount of ten times the sum author- 
ized to be loaned—that is for $1,000,- 
000,000. 

However, all of this is a mere inci- 
dent to the sections which define and 
limit the “powers and duties” of the 
commission. The first piece of meat 
in this part of the bill is the power to 
“keep advised’; the second is upon pe- 
tition of a co-operative marketing as- 
sociation to “report its findings” as to 
whether or not a surplus is to be ex- 
pected; and the third power and duty 
is to “confer and advise” with co-op 
erative associations marketing, control 
of production, and the agreements be- 
tween co-operatives. 

Finally Section 4 provides that this 
commission may make loans to any co- 
operative marketing association. This 
authority to loan is limited by the 
phrase, “for purposes not in conflict 
with the intent and purpose of this 
act,” and by two conditions and lim- 
itations. One is that the co-operative 
shall provide for repayment by impos- 
ing a charge “on the commodity mar- 
keted” which will in the judgment of 
the commission repay the loan in a pe- 
riod not to exceed twenty years. The 
other is that any co-operative securing 
a loan must submit all financial re- 
ports required by the commission. 
This covers the substance of the bill. 

The bill is now before the house 
committee on agriculture. 

The introduction of this bill, and its 


consideration in executive session by 
the committee on Friday, resulted in 
another surprise development: The 
current information is that during the 
executive session Congressman Hau- 
gen, of lowa, made it plain that he was 
not in accord with the Tincher bill, 
and that he had certain ideas of his 
own which he thought should be incor- 
porated into law, and that none of the 
pending bills carried the provision® he 
thinks to be necessary. He outlined 
these provisions briefly, and my guess 
is that they include a demand that the 
“ratio price” upon which the McNary- 
Haugen bill of last session was based, 
“the world price plus the tariff” should 
be made the measure of action by any 
farm board or commission, and that 
such farm board or commission should 
have a duty and authority to relieve 
prices whenever they fell below this 
point, irrespective of whether or not 
there was a co-operative association 
ready to function. Anyway after Mr. 
Haugen concluded the committee is 
understood to have authorized him, 
without a dissenting vote, to prepare 
and introduce a bill carrying out his 
ideas as expressed. Congressman 
Hauger is preparing such a bill, and 
the chances are that it will be in con- 
gress by Monday, April 19. 
Political Complications Arise 


The political significance is that this 
ranges Congressman Haugen—in the 
absence of any other developments, 
squarely in opposition to the admin- 
istration or Jardine bill. It was rather 
well assured that already Congress- 
man Adkins and Congressman Menges 
were against this bill. These three 
form a balance of power in the com- 
mittee as between the administration 
majority and the democratic minority, 
and therefore if voting together have 
the power to defeat the Jardine or any 
other bill whenever the democrats 
vote solidly against the measure. In 
other words, unless there is some oth- 
er shift or compromise the committee 
is now in a fair way to be deadlocked 
as to all agricultural relief legislation. 

And even this bunch of complica- 
tions is not the whole story for the 
senate committee on agriculture took 
unexpected action this week, and after 
holding the co-operative marketing bill 
without report for a number of weeks, 
suddenly decided to report it to the 
senate on Wednesday, but instead of 
letting it go out on its own merits, it 
added as a committee amendment the 
almost complete text of the latest form 
of the corn belt committee of twenty- 
two bill; that is, the bill as changed 
to meet the approval of the representa- 
tives of the American Cotton Ex- 
change. The gist of these changes is 
that cotton is added, all products 
taken out except cotton, corn, pork 
and wheat, and the “equalization fee” 
as to corn and cotton is deferred for 
three years. 

Throwing this bill to the floor of 
the senate even as a rider or amend- 
ment to another bill precipitates it 
into the situation so that a vote on it 
is assured, if any legislation comes to 
a vote. No matter what the house 
may do, the parliamentary situation is 
now such that the corn belt bill, as 
amended, will be voted on whenever 
this legislation is reached on the sen- 
ate calendar. 

On Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- 
day, the last three days of April, the 
land appraisers for insurance compa- 
nies and land banks will meet at Ames 
to discuss methods of valuing land. 
The program will consist very largely 
in talks by the different professors of 
the college at Ames. oxperienced 
land appraisers will also give the re- 
sults of their observations. Practical 
farmers who feel that they can afford 
to take the necessary time away from 
their plowing should find this course 
of very real interest. 
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OF USE in every 
part of the world 
—in all climatic 
conditions—in all 
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- Report on Sudan Grass 


“LD. Hughes and F. S. Wilkins are 


the authors of a new bulletin just pub- 
lished by the Iowa agricultural experi- 
pent station, Ames, which reports the 
sults and conclusions reached follow- 
jyg fourteen years of observation and 


qperimental work with sudan grass. 
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fhe new bulletin, No. 233, is entitled, 
#gudan Grass.’ Copies will be sent 
fp any one interested upon request to 
the Bulletin Section, Iowa State Col- 
jege, Ames. 

Sudan grass is one of the best emer- 
ency, non-leguminous crops to use for 

y or pasture in Iowa, the bulletin 
declares. Among the strong points 
fond for this crop are: “Its heavy 

ld of forage, low seed cost, ability 
to furnish midsummer pasture, ex- 
weme drouth resistance, ease and 
gheapness of growing, dependability, 
gaptability to almost any soil and the 
jong period over which it may be sown 
following corn planting. 

The experiments have shown that 
the best time to seed sudan grass is in 
Wate May. Seeding after June 1 has 
feduced the yield at Ames about a half 
fm per acre for each week of delay 
after June 1. July 26, the latest seed- 
ing date, gave a yield of 1.32 tons to 
the acre. No disadvantage was found 
inseeding the crop prior to the middle 
of May. 

About fifteen to twenty pounds of 
seed were required per acre when the 
qop was drilled in narrow rows or 

n broadcast and harrowed in for 
‘tay or pasture production. This meth- 
of seeding, in a seedbed prepared as 
of corn, gave the best yields of hay 
and pasture. When sudan grass was 
gown for seed, the best results were 
sured where it was drilled in rows 
far enough apart to permit cultivation 
between the rows. With the latter 
method of seeding, about five to ten 
pounds of seed per acre gave the best 
results, 

While cutting sudan twice gave 
larger yields of better quality hay than 
did one cutting, the extra labor and 

fficulty of curing have convinced 
the station workers that generally the 

Most practical method is to cut but 

pe and pasture the aftermath. 

The best method of cutting the crop 
for hay was found to be with a mower, 
alter which the grass is cured in the 

ath or windrow. If only one crop is 
ut, it may be cut with a binder. When 

esting sudan for seed, the crop 

y well be cut with a corn or grain 

ler and threshed with a grain sep- 

0 . 

Ifsudan is to be cut twice for hay, 
ihe first cutting should be made when 
Me crop begins to head and the sec- 

just before frost, If only one crop 

temoved, cutting may be done when 
me seeds are in the milk to hard 
igh stage. The time of cutting, 

wever, was not found to be real im- 
rant and any time from heading to 
we hard dough stage seemed satis- 
Mixtures of sudan and soybeans 

h together did not yield as much 
idan alone, but the quality of the 

Y Was improved in the experiments 

"ed out. All attempts to grow su- 

mérass with oats resulted in failure. 

average yield of sudan grass for 

Y thruout a six-year period at the 

Station with soil of average fer- 
ity has been 3.54 tons per acre. The 

8 Varied from 2.20 tons to 5.9 tons 

acre of air dry hay. 





Against Malicious Propaganda 
following resolution was passed 
board of directors and counsel- 
mot the Farmers’ Educational and 
rative Union of America, Iowa 
ON | 
We, the board of directors and 
~ellors of the F. E. and C. U. of A., 
4 ision, wish to express our en- 
Ment of the essential features of 
‘Striculture relief bill as endorsed 
© rn belt committee. 








Of Course You 
Want a “Six” 


300,000 Essex Owners 


They Know Its Time Proved Values, Its Rare Smoothness 
and Performance, Its Sturdiness and Economy 


Lowest Price in 
History 


AT YOUR DOOR 
With Nothing Else to Pay 


This isthe year of ‘‘Sixes’’. The trend is 


more irresjstible than ever. What 300,000 
owners know of Essex is turning new 
hundreds daily toits Super-Six advantages 
of smoothness, lasting performance and 
reliability—its riding ease, comfort and 
fine appearance. 


Today’s Essex is the finest ever built. In 


Hudson-Essex Dealers now 

quote “At Your Door’ prices, 

including freight, tax and 
following equipment: 


Automatic Windshield Cleaner, Front 
and Rear Bumpers, Rear View Mirror, 
Transmission Lock (built-in), Radiator 
Shutters, Moto-Meter, Combination 


materials and precision standards it is 
equalled only in the costliest cars. It is 
economical in fuel, tires and oil, and in 
its freedom from repair needs in long 
hard service. 


You, too, want such advantages. In Essex 
they cost but little more than the lowest 





Stop and Tail Light. 


priced ‘‘Fours’’. 
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“We also wish to protest any change 
in this measure that would destroy the 
method proposed in the selection of 
the national board. We believe the or- 
ganized farmers should select and rec- 
ommend for appointment such board 
members. 

“The farmers of the entire nation 
are daily looking to the administration 
and congress now in power to carry 
out the platform pledge of the repub- 
licans and democrats at the last na- 
tional convention. If action on some 
measure that will be a relief to the 
present agricultural situation is not 
forthcoming at this. session of con- 
gress, the cause of agriculture is hope- 
less and it will be up to them to work 
out their own salvation. 





“We also regret the propaganda that 
is being scattered by some politicians, 
that the farmers are divided and are 
not united as to the legislation de- 
sired. We denounce such propaganda 
as untrue and malicious and as being 
used only by the politicians as an ex- 
cuse for their betrayal of the farmer.” 

Respectfully submitted, 

MILO RENO, 
President. 
A. E. COTTERILL, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


Shrinkage in Corn 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 
“What price will a farmer have to 
have in June on No. 2 corn to justify 
holding No. 4 corn for which he is now 








offered 60 cents a bushel? I would 
like to have you answer both with and 
without interest charges being taken 
into consideration.” 

If only shrinkage is figured, we 
would figure that the ordinary corn 
which is worth around 60 cents a 
bushel in late January would have to 
sell for around 65 cents a bushel in 
June. If interest charges are taken 
into account, we would figure that the 
price would have to be around 67 - 
cents a bushel in June to equal a price 
of 60 cents in late January. This also 
means that the man who is buying 
corn for feed is getting just as good 
value by paying 67 cents a bushel for 
his corn in June as he would by pay- 
ing 60 cents a bushel for corn contain- 
ing more water in January. 
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Old Notions are changing. 
Once the washboard and the washtub 


were venerable but toil-exacting equip- 
ment on the average farm. 


Then farm housewives changed their 
ideas. The washing machine was 
accepted. Today it serves best. 


Old Notions change! 


HERE were old sugar notions, too. 


Once the expert jelly-maker had her favorite sugar... and no 
other would she use. The skilled cake-baker had her sugar... 
and no other could she use. 


That Old Notion about jelly making was all right until someone 
discovered that sugar had no ~ in the jelling process . . . that 
fruit juices to jell must have the proper pectin and acid content. 


It was found that any pure sugar, no matter its source, was satis- 
factory for the finest jellies . . . and for the finest cakes. 


Just another Old Notion exploded! 


Farm housewives were among the earliest to prove the jelly 
making satisfaction of Great Western Sugar. 


Perhaps no better jellies are made than in the farm homes of the 
beet growing sections, where the sugar beet is an important farm 
crop. Many years ago those housewives proved the case for 
themselves. In the succeeding years the use of Great Western 
Sugar has spread to other farm and city communities, until today, 
in this territory, more G-W Sugar is used for jelly making than 
any other sugar. 


The truth about sugar, of particular interest to farm housewives, 
is that no purer, lustrous sugar is produced than this product of 
American ge sugar beets. Jellies made with Great 
Western have taken many coveted prizes. 


The final proof is in your own hands. Use it in your own 
kitchen for the first jelly of the summer. Follow your own 
recipe. Use Great Western just as you would any other granu- 
lated sugar. If it isn’t as satisfactory as any sugar you have ever 
used, take the remainder back to your grocer. It will cost you 
nothing. You be the judge! That is the fair guarantee of the 
largest beet sugar manufacturer in the world. 


Your retail grocer has G-W Sugar or can obtain it for you. 


THE GREAT WESTERN SUGAR COMPANY 
SUGAR BUILDING DENVER, COLORADO 


Great Western 
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Getting Ready for Corn Planting 


(Continued from page 3) 


without disking and then blind plows. 
By this method, however, the soil is 
disturbed very little in the row and 
weeds are not killed where it is hard 
to get them with the cultivator. The 
disk is a more economical machine 
with which to kill weeds than the cul- 
tivator and should be used as much 
as possible. There is only one time 
when it is not the best and that is in 
a real dry spring such as we had here 
last year. Disking is to some extent 
a drying practice as it stirs the soil 
more. Last spring we had scarcely 
any rain at all from the fore part of 
April until June and I noticed that 
fields that were worked the most with 
a disk suffered more from the drouth 
than fields that were worked down 
with a harrow.” 

Charles D. Kirkpatrick, of Keokuk 
county (southeast Iowa) tells how 100 
per cent healthy, live seed, thoro seed- 
bed preparation and the proper stands 
have done their pert to give him the 
best yields: 

“Corn planting at Walden Farm is 
considered so important that it is 
given almost ceremonial preparation. 
Before the holidays, the seed testing 
begins. Every ear must pass a five- 
grain germination test with a rag doll 
and a close inspection for evidences of 
fungus diseases. In the latter part of 
March the ears are nubbed and each 
one shelled by hand. Then the grains 
are separated into five sizes by a ro- 
tary grader. Thus every precaution is 
taken to have every grain clean, sound 
and ready to produce a healthy seed- 
ling. 

“Fields in second crop corn are 
disked three times ahead of the plow 
to cut stalks and work them into the 
soil. For all spring plowing, a small 
harrow is dragged behind the plow. 
On both fall plowed clover sod and 
spring plowed stalk ground, it usually 
is possible to disk three or four times 
after plowing and to harrow cross- 
ways just ahead of the planter. This 
makes a fine surface seed bed prac- 
tically free of trash and a firm bot- 
tom which will carry moisture. 

“In this section of the state, the 
third tier of counties from the Mis- 
souri line, a few early birds start 
planting in April and the tail enders 
wind up in June, but the bulk of the 
planting is done, if possible, the sec- 
ond week in May. Personally, I will 
not plant before the first of May. 
There is no danger of getting the seed 
bed too good and a nip by a late frost 
is serious. 

“In recent years I have used a hill 
drop planter. This season I am using 
an edge drop. The four wheel type 
has good points, especially on level 
ground, but there seldom is much trou- 
ble in covering the seed if the seed 
bed is in decent shape. In this sec- 
tion drilling is seldom tried and list- 
ing is unheard of. On this level prai- 
rie, tile drains are necessary and when 
the weather is cool and the ground 
water soaked, deep planting is a det- 
riment. 

“The number of grains per hill is 
governed somewhat by the variety of 
corn, the condition of the ground, and 
the quality of the seed. Many farm- 
ers with thin land prefer two stalks 
per hill and bushel huskers quite uni- 
formly prefer a stand of ones and 
twos. At Walden Farm, the soil has 
been put into good condition by regu- 
lar rotations with clover. This sea- 
son the entire acreage in corn has half 
a ton or more of raw rock phosphate 
per acre, which adds yield, maturity 
and stiffness of stalk. Under these 
conditions, there is enough fertility to 
support three stalks per hill and I 
never get alarmed about four grain 
drops. At husking time the boys reg- 
ularly complain that I have it planted 
too thick even when the yield is 
above eighty bushels per acre. 

“A couple of soybeans dropped in 
the hill will add a protein balance to 


’ the stalk pasture after the husking & 
done and I have never been able ty 


see that the beans hurt the corn, Ih 
fact, one of the best farmers I knoy 
claims that he has found that the 
beans sometimes helped the corn, 

“After planting, a spike toothed hap 
row should cross the planter mary 
and shake up the little weeds. I hays 
heard favorable reports on cultipack 
ers, but in this fine, heavy type of soil, 
I have not found rolling necessary,” 

A. A. Burger, of Blackhawk county 
(northeast Iowa) draws attention t 
the need of shallow planting. He alg 
suggests that it will be well this ge, 
son not to be in too much of a rush 
about getting the planter going: 

“Two things that we hear mep 
tioned most frequently above all oth 
ers in regard to planting corn in 199% 
are that the corn will be planted just 
as shallow as possible and not until 
the ground is well warmed up. Farm 
ers everywhere know that the seed 
corn is none too strong. Most of it is 
very weak. They know that if this 
seed is planted in cold soil, or that * 
it should be planted deep, in’ the event 
of cold, wet weather, much of it would 
never even sprout. If it sprouted per 
haps it would be too weak to reach 
the surface with vigor enough to break 
thru the crust. 

“George Pashby, of Cedar Falls, one 
of the outstanding corn growers of 
this section, always makes it a point to 
plant the corn just deeply enoufh so 
that it is covered. He does not think 
that it is necessary that every hill be 
planted in moist earth. Frequent 
rains make this unnecessary, whereas 
under the same conditions ‘deep plant 
ed corn will rot. In most cases, he 
says, planters are running much deep 
er than we think. He plants all of his 
corn with a gauge attachment on the 
runners of the planter which gor 
erns the depth accurately and very 
satisfactorily. 

“In this section of the state corn is 
being planted more closely than it 
former years. Now the three-foot sit 
inch planter and check is the most 
common, but already the three-foot 
four-inch is becoming more numerous. 
Three kernels are still the standard 
for the best land. On poorer soils, 
sandy or older land, a smaller nut 
ber of kernels gives best results. 

“In this section where much of the 
corn is intended for fodder or silage 
quite a little drilling is done. It 
creases the amount of weeds. In most 
fields the harrow is used to best at 
vantage as a cultivator just before the 
corn comes thru the ground. It is one 
of the easiest and quickest ways of 
killing weeds and is_ preferred 
‘blind’ plowing. Harrowing after the 
corn comes up is not the common pme 
tice that it at one time was. It de 
stroys too much corn. 

“Most farmers prefer the edge drop 
planter. Of course, the improved 
plates that are being used at this time 
require greater care in the selectio 
and grading of the seed. Butts and 
tips are shelled off. The grader # 
coming into more general use. 

“It is especially true this year that 
most of the dead kernels will be foun 
in the butts of the ears. Careful bit 
ting of each ear will therefore né 
only increase the chance of getting # 
more uniform drop but it will also d0 
a great deal toward increasing 
percentage of germination. It is mot 
important this year than ever.” 





































































EARLY PLOWING FOR SOYBEANS 

Thirty days in advance of planting tis 
is none too early to plow for soy 
says K. G. Harman, of the Missouri (© 
lege of Agriculture. Probably no othe 
practice so materially affects the 
or failure of the soybean crop 48 
preparation of the seedbed. Of 
there will always be those exceput™, 
cases where someone gets away with I 
good crop on a poor seedbed. Howe 
while one man may succeed in that 
there will be hundreds or thousands eS 
will fail. ‘i 
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| coming to the Producers. 


finest relationship. 
: Chicago Producers a wonderful suc- 
cess for the future and that it will 
/800n become the dominant factor on 


Ballon. 


| tankage. 
4nd tankage at present prices, both 
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~ Chicago Producers’ Board 
Meets 


At the meeting of the board of the 
Chicago Producers last week, A. Sykes, 
of Ida Grove, Iowa, was elected pres- 
jdent; H. H. Parks, of Genoa, IIl., vice- 
president, and W. B. Elliott, of Wil- 
liamsfield, Ill., secretary and treasurer. 
Two of the new members of the board, 
Horlacher, of Iowa, and Weiland, of 
Wisconsin, were added to the execu- 
tive committee. The resignation of 
Manager Doty having been accepted, 
Mr. Swanson, former manager of the 
Indianapolis Producers, was named to 
succeed him. 

During the period of suspension of 
the Chicago Producers, C. B. Denman, 
president of the National Livestock 
Producers’ Association, has been in 
charge of the Chicago market. In a 
statement to the membership of the 
Chicago Producers’ Commission Asso- 
ciation, he says: 

“During the time I have been man- 
aging the Chicago branch of the St. 
Louis Producers, at the Chicago mar- 
ket, | have had an opportunity to care- 
fully observe the present sales and of- 
fice force of the Chicago Producers. 

“| have never seen a group with a 
finer spirit of co-operation and a more 
earnest desire to render service, than 
I have found here. The departments 
are well organized and well manned. 
Not only are the salesmen in each of 
the departments very high class men, 
but I find the different salesmen co- 
operating together in handling the 
shippers’ consignments. In addition 
to this, a very important factor, in the 
handling of livestock, is the disposi- 
tion of the yard force. The Chicago 
Producers have given careful atten- 
tion in the selecting of these head 
yard men, and assistants, and the feed- 
ing and handling is being well cared 
for. 

“The office force is amply able to 
handle the large volume of business 
Even tho I 
have experienced some days of heavy 
runs, with a single exception of one 


| day, we have had all of the returns in 


the mail by 7 o’clock. The whole spirit 
among the employes is very commend- 
able, indeed. 

“I want to urge every producer of 
livestock to give the board of directors 
and officers of the Chicago Producers 
their fullest co-operation in the com- 
ing weeks and-show them that you do 
appreciate their efforts in building 
here, at the world’s greatest livestock 
market, a co-operative sales agency of 


which the producer can well be proud. 
' My stay here has been most pleasant 


and not ony with the employes but 


| with every other interest from which I 


could expect such, I have had the very 
I predict for the 


this great market.” 





Value of Skim-Milk and 
Buttermilk 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I can get skim-milk at 10 cents a 
Is this too high to feed to 
pigs? How much is buttermilk worth 
8 gallon?” 


Experiments indicate that 100 


bounds of either skim-milk or butter- 


milk have a value equivalent to about 
ten bushels of corn plus five pounds of 
This means that with corn 


skim-milk and buttermilk are worth 


}*bout 25 cents a hundred or about 2 
Cents a gallon. 


bi ; This is for fattening 
~ It is of course conceivable that 
bigs which are doing poorly dur- 

€ the winter or with suckling sows 


ot _ Show stock, that skim-milk 
oy Perhaps be worth for a time as 
Mich as 10 cents a gallon, altho ordi- 


Rarily we would not care to pay more 


A cents a gallon delivered to the 
gg ben under present price condi- 








Canada Thistle Experiences 


Readers Tell Methods That Have Cleaned Up This Pest 





the result. 


ground and with nearly equal skill. 


corn belt. 





Some time ago we asked for experiences of our readers on proved 
methods of eradicating Canadian thistles. 
Prizes were awarded to Albert Bailey, Audubon county, Iowa; 
Charles M. Barton, Montgomery county, Iowa, and H. H. Smith, Shelby 
county, Iowa. A high percentage of the letters were excellent; judging 
was a particularly ungrateful job, since many covered about the same 
If these suggestions are followed: this 
season, the Canadian thistle crop is going to be poor this year in the 


The letters quoted below were 








oo time ago we had a letter from 
a reader in which he asked for a 
remedy for Canadian thistles. “And 
don’t tell me to go out and cut them 
off every week,” he added. “I know 
that, but I want something easier.” 
He will be pleased at the suggestion 
of Albert Bailey, who says: “In the 
spring, about the time the thistles 
start, plow the ground shallow. - Wait 
about two weeks and plow again a 
little deeper than the first time. Then 
wait about another two weeks and 


disk the ground good and sow a hun- 
dred pounds of cane seed to the acre. 
When the cane is large enough to 
make good hay, cut it and get it off 
the ground and plow again. I killed a 
patch this way.” 

Charles Barton, of Montgomery 
county, had a little different prob- 
lem to solve, a patch of thistles in blue 
grass pasture. He writes: 


Fought Thistles Several Months 


“My experience with Canada thistle 
is not very extended, due somewhat, 
I think, to the dry fall of 1924. Late 
in May of 1924 I was very much sur- 
prised and not a little alarmed at find- 
ing a patch of Canada thistle about 
forty feet square in my blue grass pas- 
ture. It was old timber land and 
there were several stumps in the patch 
so that it was hard to work the 
ground with modern machinery. I 
took the walking plow and plowed the 
ground fairly deep, turning up a mass 
of underground root stalks. I was 
careful to see that the sod laid flat 
to the furrow bottom. With a hoe I 
cut off all plants and roots which had 
been left exposed. 

“In about two weeks the voung this- 
tles were again thick on the ground 
and it required two hours or more 
with the hoe to remove all of them 
and work up a fine dust mulch on the 
patch. Thruout the summer I made it 
a point to visit the place with a hoe at 
least every two weeks. The horses 
found it a good place to roll and the 
hogs seemed to like it as a place to 
Toot.. By the latter part of September 
only a few were left and I thought I 
had conquered. A good rain came in 
October which renewed their life and 
early in November there seemed to 
be as many young thistles as ever, but 
the hoe again was used. They did not 
appear again in 1924. 

“Early last spring I visited the spot 
and found half a dozen young thistles 
which I dug out with my heel. The 
next visit there were two to be de- 
stroyed. Have watched the place 
closely all the year but have seen 
nothing more of the thistles so am 
certain that my work with the hoe and 
the dry autumn of 1924 together de- 
stroyed them.” 

A novel method is outlined by H. H. 
Smith, of Shelby county. He says: 
“I had a dozen patches in a twenty- 
acre field. I seeded this down and 
then the last of May plowed the 
patches. Then I went to town and 
got a load of slack coal and scattered 
it all over the patches. After that I 
took the cultivator and plowed it in. 
And as I raised about ninety hogs 
that year, they rooted there all sum- 
mer for the coal: I have never seen 
another Canadian thistle.” 


How can you get thistles out of the 
corn field? Lawrence Olson, of Irwin- 
Shelby county, lowa, writes: “I killed 
a patch about eight years ago during 
the time of plowing corn, or in about 
five weeks. When I started to plow 
corn, the patch was as green as a pas- 
ture. When I plowed my corn, I went 
into that patch and tore it up both 
ways and as deep as I could shove my 
cultivator. I aimed to hit the patch 
between ten and twelve in the morn- 
ing of a clear day. The next day I 
went back to see if any plants had es- 
caped and of course pulled them if 
they showed up. I kept this up thru 
corn cultivating time, and when I went 
back in the fall there weren't any.” 

R. C. Hatch, of Central City, Linn 
county, Iowa, is skeptical about smoth- 
ering the thistle out. “I am writing 
about completely destroying them,” 
he says, “not sowing millet, alfalfa or 
buckwheat to partly smother them and 
have them back as bad as ever in a 
short time. My remedy is to begin 
in the spring, pick your day (say every 
Saturday morning of each week until 
late fall), take a hoe or spade and dig 
out every one. Do not miss a Satur- 
day. Every time you call you will find 
fewer thistles and by fall they will be 
gone for good.” 


Thoro Cultivation Necessary 


Experience with the thistle on its 
native heath is brought by C. H. Doud, 
of Hedrick, Keokuk county, Iowa, who 
writes: “I lived in Canada and had 
the experience of four years with the 
pest. The safest and surest way to 
kill Canadian thistles is to plow in 
the spring, hoe or cultivate the ground 
till October 20, never letting the pest 
show thru the ground during that time. 
If you do not want to lose the use of 


mer fallowing, plow the ground in the 
spring, sow it to spring rye and har- 
vest when ripe. Then plow deep in 
August and either seed to fall rye or 
to spring rye the year following. Re- 
plow deep again the next August.” 

A reader from Delmar, Clinton coun- 
ty, Iowa, sticks to the general plan 
outlined by Mr. Hatch, but adds these 
fine points: “I took my knife out and 
started on one edge of the patch. I 
shoved the blade in the ground about 
an inch or two from the plant root and 
at an angle. Then [ turned the knife 
around the plant, cutting the root off 
about an inch in the ground.” William 
Buchholz, of Storm Lake, Buena Vista 
county, Iowa, adds, “Thistles must be 
hoed off before they get the second 
leaf.” 

Individual treatment for particularly 
tough customers is suggested by W. F. 
Snakenburg, of Sigourney, Keokuk 
county, Iowa. He says: “First I cut 
the thistles all off, down deep in the 
ground, and put a handful of salt on 
each one. Then in ten days I went 
back to the patch and again cut off 
and salted those which had withstood 
the first treatment. I repeated this 
program every ten days.” An even 
more detailed treatment is suggested 
by L. J. Strasburger, of Indiana, who 
writes: “Dig up each plant with a 
spade, leaving a hole six to ten inches. 
Drop a handful of salt on the roots at 
the bottom of the hole, and then fill 
the hole up. A paint of gasoline may 
be used in place of the salt, if pre- 





ferred.” 


» limestone. 


your ground for a season thru sum- 


Mineral and Protein Supple- 
ments for Hogs 


A Missouri subscriber writes: 

“Please tell me a good mineral mix- 
ture for shotes or hogs fed in dry lot 
on corn and tankage—one that will 
keep their bowels in good shape. Does 
it pay to mix linseed oil meal with 
tankage, and what proportion? Does 
it pay to feed shorts to shotes at pres- 
ent prices, with corn-at 75 cents per 
bushel? What is the best treatment 
for flu in hogs?” 

Considering the fact that there is 
such a small amount of protein in 
shorts, also considering the fact that 
corn is cheap. and shorts are relative- 
ly high in price, we would recommend 
that you make up a mixture for these 
pigs, this mixture to consist of 75 
pounds of tankage, 15 pounds of lin- 
seed oil meal and 10 pounds of alfalfa 
meal. If you have difficulty in get- 
ting the alfalfa meal and it costs you 
more than $50 a ton, then reduce it to 
5 per cent and increase the oil meal 
to 20 per cent. 

In treating your hogs for flu, would 
suggest that you keep them under good 
conditions where it is dry and warm, 
and let nature take its course. Have 
the water handy for them, seeing that 
they do not have to travel too far for 
it. Keep them well bedded and feed 
them as usual. If your hogs have been 
getting corn with the kind. of ration 
such as we recommended above, or a 
similarly good one, you should have 
very little trouble in taking care of 
them. The flu usually runs its course 
in a very short period of time. 

You might feed a simple “backbone” 
mineral mixture such as has beer 
worked out at the Iowa agricultural 
experiment station, at Ames. Professor 
Evvard recommends that this mixture 
is a very good one. It is as follows; 
Twenty pounds of common salt, forty 
pounds of bone products, either bone 
meal or spent bone black, forty pounds 
of finely ground raw limestone; total, 
100 pounds. To the 100 pounds of the 
three ingredients mentioned add ap- 
proximately one-third ounce of potas- 
sium iodide. Allow this mixture free 
choice style. If you have plenty of 
wood ashes, you can use twenty pounds 
of wood ashes in place of half of the 
If you have rock phosphate, 
you can use practically one-fourth of 
the bone material recommendation in 
that form, in other words, instead of 
using forty pounds of bone meal, use 
thirty pounds with ten pounds of rock 
phosphate. If you don’t want to go to 
the expense and bother of making this 
up, you can find commercial mineral 
mixtures with a similar formula. 


Oil Meal for Hogs 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“Should I feed ofl meal to my fall 
pigs? Should | feed it in a self-feeder 
or by hand? Should it be fed mixed 
with tankage or with other feeds, and 
if so, in what proportion? Oil meal 
costs $52 a ton, shorts $40 a ton, and - 
tankage $67.50 a ton.” 

A pound of protein in oil meal at 
$52 a ton costs considerably more than 
a pound of protein in tankage at $67.50 
a ton. As long as the pigs are doing 
well, therefore, we would be inclined 
to depend for the most part on tank. 
age rather than oil meal. Our only 
reason for using oil meal is because 
some careful experiments at the Wis- 
consin station indicate that with fall 
pigs during the winter time it pays to 
mix a little oil meal with the tankage, 
The oil meal contains some very valua- 
ble vitamins or a slightly different 
quality of protein which makes the 
tankage more effective. It is also de 
cidedly worth while to give fall pigs 
during the winter time access to a lit- 
tle good quality alfalfa hay. We sug- 
gest that our correspondent mix one 
part of oil meal with two parts tank- 
age and that he keep the mixture be- 
fore his fall pigs at all times. We as- 
sume that he wants to push these fall 








pigs along as rapidly as possible for 
an April market. 
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RELIABLE VACCINES 


BLACKLEG 


BLACKLEGOIDS 


, The Pellet Form—Single Doses 
Vialsof10doses - - 10¢ PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG FILTRATE 


(Germ-Free Vaccine) 


Vials of 10and doses - 13¢ PER DOSE 


BLACKLEG AGGRESSIN 
(Germ-Free Vaccine) 
Vials of 10, 20 and 50 doses, 15e PER DOSE 


PURCHASE OUR BLACKLEG VACCINES FROM 
YOUR VETERINARIAN OR DRUGGIST 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Write Us for Our Free Blackleg Booklet 

















SPECIAL PRICES 
On this Patented Concrete Stave Crib 


Here is the most economical and profitable 
corn crib on the market. With our special winter 
discount, you can now get an lowa crib at low- 
est cost and on most favorable terms. 

Note these many ocnusvual advantages: Rat Proof. 
The patented stave prevents rats, birds or squirrels 
from getting in. Fire . Built principally of con- 
erete and steel, it protects you from damaging fire 
losses. res Pe y- Users write us how 
the Setter, a in this crib helps corn grade 
ve at 


pox 10% Braet & their Order Now- 


vestment, 
Helpe you Haul This Winter, 
Pay 


get more 

money from 

your Next Summer 
corn, 

















The wondertul skimming efficiency, 
of Viking bow! adds dollars to your 
dairy profits. Easy monthly pay- 
ments at prices within reach. 
Viking Discs—Easy to Clean—Handled 
like keysonaring—easy 
to wash—saves drudg- 
ery. Long disc surface 
gctsmorecream. Sizes 100- 
1000 Ibs. Copectty. Five 
Sizes. Hand, electric, power. Sturdy frame 
Best Swedish steel. Now—ask for “Help 
Your Cows Make Cash” and prices. Dept. 97 


UNITED ENGINE COMPANY, Lansing, Mich. 
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~~. Wawane Lowest Prices end bey 


menfs as low as 

ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH 

No intereat—No extras. Every machine guar~ 
ameed a Bietine against defects in material 


nship. 
¢ + on your farm at 
2 EE Trial our risk. Nearly 
200,000 in use 


. st to clean and turn. 
‘or Free aul Folder tnday (22) 


263 bivd. Chicago, IM, 








Please mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing advertisers. 

















Tit DAIRY 


Our readers our invited to contribute their experience to this department. 


Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered. 








Feeding and Breeding 
Questions 

An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“How much silage should a mature 
Holstein bull, three years old, re- 
ceive? He is being used on my herd 
of nine cows. We recently bought a 
three-months-old bull calf. What is 
the best ration to feed him? It is a 
good type calf with good production 
behind him. We have mixed hay, sil- 
age, corn, oats, bran, oil meal, cot- 
tonseed meal, corn gluten feed, mo- 
lasses and a mineral mixture. | don’t 
care for a few cents additional cost 
if it is the best. I have thought that 
corn and oats were about as good as 
any. Would it pay to change this? 
Please explain the difference between 
inbreeding and line breeding. Where 
is the line drawn?” 
bull 


twenty to 


A mature Holstein could re- 


ceive from twenty-five 


pounds of good corn silage if he is get- 
ting plenty of exercise. If he is 
closely confined we would not allow 
him this much. Some mixed hay and 
a limited amount of grain, depending 
upon his condition, would complete 
his ration. 

For the young bull we would suggest 
a grain ration consisting of equal 
parts of corn, oats and bran, to which 
has been added 10 per cent of oil meal 
and about one-half of one per cent of 
the mineral mixture. He should get 
all of the mixed hay that he wants 
and a limited amount of silage. The 
grain ration should be allowed in 
amounts that he will clean up in a rea- 
sonably short time. There may be 
other equally as good combinations 
from the feeds mentioned, but the 
above should grow the calf in good 
shape. Corn and oats would not sup- 
ply enough protein in connection with 
mixed hay. If alfalfa or clover hay 
was furnished they would make a 
fairly good ration. Pasture is essen- 
tial during the summer. 

The difference between inbreeding 
and-line breeding is not well marked. 
Inbreeding is considered the breeding 
of closer relatives than line breeding, 
such as father to daughter and brother 
to sister. Line breeding may be de- 
fined as the breeding of animals which 
are restricted to a single line of de- 
scent. In other words, line breeding 
is the mating of animals of a single 
family. Some inbreeding is usually re- 
sorted to in the establishing of any 
line or family as a means of establish- 
ing a type. 





Bremer County Leads In 
Creameries 


Bremer county, Iowa, holds the rec- 
ord for having more creameries than 
any other county of the state, accord- 
ing to a recent report of the dairy and 
food division of the Iowa Department 
of Agriculture. Of the twenty-two 
creameries in Bremer county, all are 
co-operative except one. 

Clayton county leads all other coun- 
ties in the amount of butter manufac- 
tured from butterfat produced within 
the county. Fayette county is a close 
second ta Clayton in this respect. 

Woodbury county holds the record 
for having manufactured the largest 
amount of butter of any county. This 
record was made possible as four of 
the five creameries are centralizers 
and draw butterfat from a large terri- 
tory. 

There are only seven counties of 
the state that do not have a cream- 
ery. Creameries are the most numer- 
ous in the northeastern part of the 
state and it is to buttermakers of that 
part of the state that Iowa owes most 
of her reputation for high quality but- 
ter. Last year the make of Iowa 


| ed by 





| there 


| is milked at irregular intervals. 





creameries made approximately 25,- 
000,000 pounds of butter over the pre- 
vious record. The total make report- 
all creameries last year was 
165,836,178 pounds of butter. 





Changes in Test of Milk 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“Can you give me some information 
in regard to the changes which occur 
in the test of milk? I notice that 
is considerable change in the 
test of my cows from one month to the 
next. There is also some change from 
night to morning,” 

Changes in the test of an individual 
cow is influenced more by the temper- 
ament of the cow than by any other 
factor. If she is quiet and milked at 
regular intervals the test of her milk 


| will run more uniformly than that of 


milk from a nervous cow or one that 
Ifa 
cow is slightly off feed or feverish the 
test of her milk will usually be higher. 
If the period between milkings is 
longer the milk will usually test less 
than during the shorter period. 

Any exposure to bad weather or sim- 
ilar factor which causes a decrease in 
the milk flow is usually accompanied 
with a higher test. Rough treatment 
will often have the same effect. 

In testing cows it is important that 
they be tested for several milkings be- 
fore they are condemned or praised 
for high testing milk. That is one rea- 
son why cow testing associations, 
which tests the milk every month, are 
more reliable than one or two tests 
as they get a better average test of 
the milk. 





New York Is Important 
Butter Market 


Approximately one-half of the cream- 
ery butter which is annually sold out 
of the state of Iowa by creameries 
goes to the New York market, accord- 
ing to data collected by the Iowa De- 
partment of Agriculture. The amount 
of butter which goes to New York is 
approximately two and one-half times 
as large as the amount sold in Iowa 
for home consumption. 

Last year Iowa creameries manu- 
factured 165,835,574 pounds of cream- 
ery butter. Iowa people consumed 
approximately 27,000,000 pounds. The 
remainder of the butter consumed in 
lowa is manufactured on the farms, 
Approximately 67,000,000 pounds were 
shipped to New York. This is*approx- 
imately half of the amount sold out of 
the state. Chicago is the next most 
important market. That market gets 
about one-fourth ef the supply or 33,- 
000,000 pounds. Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton comprise the principal markets for 
the remainder. 
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If you cheat “‘Bossy” she will cheat 
you. If you feed her just enough to 
live lon, and expect her to give pails 
of rich, creamy milk, you’re going to 
be disappointed. She can’t make milk 
in paying quantities out of scanty of 
unbalanced rations, any more than yoy 
can “squeeze blood out of a turnip,” 
If the feeds you give her do not cop. 
tain all the milk-making elements jy 





correct proportion she can’t turn them 

into milk, for “Bossy” is a cow, nota i 
Milk consists of protein, sugar, fat, mineral 

and water. Are all these things in “ 

feed? If any are missing you won’t get milk 

in paying quantities. “Bricks cannot be 

made without straw,’’ a puzzle cannot be put 

together with one piece missing; a fire 

be started without kindling—and milk cannot 

be made unless it’s in the feed. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Special Dairy Feed 
Is Milk in the 


This great ration is specially compounded to 
secure maximum feeding results from all 
homegrown feeds. Special Dairy does just 
what you want a dairy feed to do—make more 
milk at less cost. c : 

Special Dairy consists of choice ingredients 
—rich in nutrients, proteins, fats, Pat 
sugar and necessary minerals in r 
amounts. Contains pure rich cane m 
keeps cows eating and drinking to 
capacity—and makes every cow give more 
milk without increased feed cost. 


Get Bigger Milk Checks! 





Special Dairy is guaranteed to increase milk 
production at least ‘20 Extra Quarts” 
each 100-Ib. sack over any unbalanced r 

If less production, difference is promptly 
refunded in cash. 

You can utilize home grown feeds to best 
advantage, get more milk, save on feed, and 
make more money at every turn by feeding 
Special Dairy—the ideal concentrate. See 
local dealer for trial ton ow, — 
today and insist on sack . My 
with the red sawtooth 
border, or write for 
name of nearest dealer. 


International 
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20 Extra Quarts 
From Every Sack 7 
-GUARANTEED/ 
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treatment, $2. 
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for Free Veterinary 
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OX 19 Algona, 
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N SO0-BOSS SAVES MILK! 
aN es So-Boss Cow Hobble & Tail Holle 
iss 


prevents cows kicking or ove 
Rapids, 
Please mention Wallaces’ Farme 


75c-~hardware stores or een 
when writing advertisers. 
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simplicity of Anker-Holth, its thoroughness 
contribute to its long service, 


Iowa Anker-Holth Separator Co., 
Mfgd. by Anker-Holth Mfg. Co., Port Huron, Michiga®. ~ 


The Anker - Holth Cream Separator 


MADE INFIVE SIZES 


A size for every need. 
each having the outstanding features that make Anker-Holth 
distinctive among Cream Separators. 
2 to. capacity 
trom soto 1,000 pounds of milk per hour capacity. 
e 
Meets Every Requirements 

Vv ao ‘a . . . 

xou want 4 separator that delivers satisfactory service, free {rom 
the troubles and annoyance that cause needless delay and & 
Anker-Holth is 


common sense principles throughout. 


Service That Satisfies 

















Each size identical in construction 


Each size constru 


required. The five models range 


such a separator, It is built @ 


of manufacture] 
Some of the first Anker-Holth Creat 


arators placed in lowa are still giving owners a full quote 
good service after many years of use. 


Write for illustrated booklet and full information alow 
the Anker-Holth. 


Sent FREE. Address: 


Des Moines, * 
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Making Cheap Gains ou 
Pasture 
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(Continued from page 7) 
two, three or four pounds per pig 
daily in addition to self-fed corn and 
tankage we would seriously question 

















heat the oats feeding. 

a We are often asked as to whether noe. call 
i r not ear corn will not give as rapid re Pennsylvania 

ig to Sains if it is fed three times daily 7 MOTOR OIL! 

sy under sanitary conditions as where PLUS{ THOROLY FILTERED x f 

'Y or ephery 5 SPECIALLY PREPARED C=) 8 

you shelled corn is put in self-feeders. Our "ATLES- SHEPHERD 8) waren 

nip,” answer to that is “yes,” but particu- , IL CO 

con- jar care should be taken to see that 5G ae : 

ts in the ears are fed on a feeding floor, or | ae te ok ek ae 

thee else thrown out at different places on ame : “Ly ahead 

\ineral the pasture, these places being varied ite eee Fe eS 

ssy's” from time to time to dodge the dust se9 es 

ty ~ and natural hog pasture filth such as ; 

be put accumulates around a permanent feed- 

enn ing place. Another point to emphasize 
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B §ehill 


js that the ear corn had best be fed 
early in the morning as well as rather 
late at night so that there will be 
corn before the pigs practically all the 
time: they should not be allowed to 
go hungry even for a single hour. 
Some other factors of importance in 
promoting speed on this year’s spring 
pigs are of importance. One of them 


is the watering method. The pigs will | 


make more rapid gains if the water is 
kept before them continuously in san- 
itary drinking fountains; they will do 
better than if the water is allowed to 
them a couple of times daily. Self-wa- 





This Extra Care Gives Northland Oil 
Its Extra Lubricating Power 


HERE are two questions which will help 
you determine the value of any oil as a 


give added protection to the engine of your 
car, truck or tractor—to maintain perfeet 
under conditions that would be 


a tering is as important as full-feeding. lubricant :— 1. From what erude is it pro- lubrication : : 

tion, And the shade for those pigs is oft- duced? How is it refined ? too severe for ordinary oil. 

mptly entimes a vital matter. Tree shade is : 

© best preferred, but if such is not available, : R ye 

d, end Here are the answers so far as NORTHLAND A barrel of NORTHLAND Oil is one of the 


ee 





, of mineral 
pounds of gain, those swine men who 


low flat shelters with the roof four or 
five feet off the ground are splendid. 
These, if built upon skids, 
moved from time to time so as to in- 
sure the dodging of dusty quarters. 


Early castration is in order, prefer- | 
ably before weaning time, in order to | 
If this es- | 


avoid the loss of any time. 
sential operation is put off until the 
pigs reach the weight of a hundred 
pounds or so, it is not uncommon to 
lose two, three or four days’ time in 
getting the pigs to the 225 pound 


weight; then, too, fortunate are they | 


who have raised their pigs in such 
manner that the round worm has been 
dodged. ; 
One other point in closing in regard 
to feeding: do not forget the mineral 
mixture. A well compounded mineral 


| mixture is good insurance against min- 
} eral shortages of sodium, chlorine, cal- 


cium, phosphorus, iodine, iron and 
others. Inasmuch as pigs take only 
one, two or three pounds, seldom more, 
mixture for the hundred 


are making a marked success of pork 


Production in the corn belt are seeing | 
to it that their insurance against min- | 


eral shortage does not lag. 


And here’s hoping that all readers of | 


Wallaces’ Farmer will have a most 
successful swine producing year, that 


all will get at least a part of their | 


Digs in on the relatively high earls 


' Market so as to bring home a near 
bacon 


Maximum of the financial 


sought. 


may be | 





Oil is concerned, It is produced from pure 
Pennsylvania—the highest grade oil in the 
world. In addition, it is refined by thorough 
filtration and is especially prepared. 


Many producers have been content to stop 
with the use of pure Pennsylvania crude, for 
that in itself is a mark of superiority. But 
in NORTHLAND, the advantage of Penn- 
sylvania crude is further strengthened by the 
method of refining. It is the careful process 
of thorough filtration, with the 

additional preparation we give it 

to remove even that last trace of 

impurity, that brings out to the 

utmost its remarkable lubricating 

power. 


“In NORTHLAND Oil, this added 


care in production enables it to 


from these oil-wise farmers. 


things you'll find on thousands of. farm 
trucks coming back from town. Take a tip 
Next time you 
pass the place where the NORTHLAND Deal- 
er sign is displayed, stop in and learn more 
about the advantages of NORTHLAND and 
about the benefits that come from buying in 
quantity. 


Bartles-Shepherd Oil Company 


Waterioo, Iowa 


(PENNSYLVANIA) 
OIL 

VV a 

Pure Pennsylvania Motor 0il 


PLUS { Fhorgughly Filtered 
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“Approved and Economical Methods 
of Fence Construction” 


Valuable information has been compiled from tests 
made by experiment stations, agricultural colleges, and 
agronomists, and especially prepared for you. Fully 








Free! Write for it today! 


Delivery 
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FARROWING HOUSES 


illustrated—practical. 

° : Northern White Cedar Posts are the most durable 

Seeding Sweet Clover in . and economical. A size for every need. 
Growing Corn Northern White Cedar Association, 


Lumber Exchange Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
How successful have our readers 


been in seeding sweet clover in corn 
at the last cultivation or afterwards? 
_ ls it possible for sweet clover seeded 
in this way to eliminate oats from the 
rotation in some sections? 
We would like to hear from our 
| Teaders who have experimented with 
this method of seeding sweet clover. 
t us have a statement as to the 
amount of growth made by the clover, 
the thickness of the stand of corn, the 
amount of sweet clover seed used, the 
time of seeding, the means of cover- 
ing, and the number of times the ex- 
Periment has been tried, and also the 
Tesuits. Any other information that 


on the subject will, of course, 
be Welcome. 





BUNGALOW fvOq wiCwam tyre 
Ideal home for the sow and her litter. 
Ventilation, sanitation, warmth, dry- 
ness and direct sunshine. Built on 
skida—may be moved about farm for 
rotation of pasture. Painted—-sent 
in sections—quickly assembled— 

bolts etc. included. Cor- 
rect care always 
means bigger 
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Self-cleaning Rake m 
{} 


Dept. x Harr RACKS 
IOWA MANUFACTURING CO.SacCity lowe 


nd 2 . wat 
‘it Vara’ ay 4 7) 
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es John L. Dillinger presents an 
announcement of vital interest to 
all thinking lowa farmers, on page 
22 of this issue. 


stays firm, creamsweet, 
meat fresh AT NO 
EXPENSE. Saves food, 


The only positive and Automatic Self-Cleaning 
2" im 
steps, time. First cost is only cost 


made. Its simplicity ts an attraction, 
ll rakiag @ pleasure. No cleaning dirty 
trash off with the hands. 
The fe be locked in S eneeed position 
cleaner can a : 
vn es es ee eae 
Bend for one A 
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Make a Lamp Shade 


ID you ever wish in the spring you 

might replace your faded or grimy 
silk lamp shades with clean inexpen- 
sive new ones or that you might refur- 
bish the kerosene lamps or electric 
ones? No doubt you have or, if you 
have none whatever, you've wanted to 
make some to freshen up your home 
after spring housecleaning. 

The new pleated paper shades that 
I have just finished fill the bill exactly 
in my opinion. They are different, as 
well, which of course lends to their 
charm, so I want to describe how I 
made them. 

For my wrought iron lamp that 
looked so dingy with the sooty cover- 
ing, I bought one sheet of tan batik 
paper with a brown crackle, enough 
brown cord to encircle the frame top 
and bottom and of course a wire frame 
to fit my base. With a pair of sharp 


pointed scissors, a hand punch (pur- 
chased at the dime store with the 
frame), a good ruler, triangle or 
T-square, a tube of mending tissue, 


and a well sharpened soft pencil, I was 
ready for work. As the paper was 
twice as deep as the depth I wished 
my shade, I first split the paper hori- 
zontally. Then I squared it off care- 
fully as it is of prime importance to 
have the edges straight. Now on the 
wrong side I marked off pleats by 
placing a dot every five-eighths of an 
inch both fOp and bottom which were 
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then joined by vertical lines. (See Di- 
agram A accompanying this article.) 
The creases forming the pleats were 
then made on these lines. A shorter 
method is to mark off every inch and a 
quarter then by placing the edge A on 
the line C and creasing the line, B is 
automatically formed, and so on with 
the other lines. (See Diagram A.) 
When each section had been pleated I 
pressed the pleats together and care- 
fully trimmed off the top edge as they 
often stretch in pleating. The two 
sections were pasted together then, fit- 
ting the pleats at one end so they were 
continuous. Again the pleats were 
pressed together and the bottom 
evened off as the top. The final join- 
ing was not made until after the holes 
were punched as it would be difficult 
to work on a cylindrical surface. 

The punches that made the half 
moons on which the shade rested were 
made on the wrong side. By measur- 
ing down one inch, a space which al- 
lowed for the ribbon to be applied and 
the lamp fixtures, I marked a dot on 
the edge of the crease. (See S on Dia- 
gram B.) To make the half moon, the 
punch was slipped half way over the 
paper. It is always best to make but 
one punch at a time as too many thick- 
nesses of paper causes slipping. 

Next the holes for the cord were 
made on the right side. I decided to 
have those one inch from the top and 
bottom, but any distance that looks 
well and also fits the particular frame 
may be used. Being hard to distin- 
guish a mark on the right side of this 
paper, I used a gauge for the distance 
from the edge and kept my continuous 





line of punches from each preceding 
one. These were made in the middle 
of the pleat or half way between each 
crease. (See dots marked R and T on 
Diagram B.) 

Since I bound this shade with a flow- 
ered ribbon to harmonize with my col- 
or scheme I now flattened out the two 
sections that were pleated, joined, and 
punched. Adding a little mending 
fluid to the ribbon, I quickly pressed it 
on the edge of the paper, allowing a 
few seconds for it to set before adding 
a few more inches. This fluid dries 
leaving no stains so the ribbon looks 
as if it were a painted border on the 
shade. Now the final joining is made 
just like the first and the shade is 
ready to have the cord inserted and 
drawn up. By dipping the cord in hot 
paraffin a hard point was formed that 
helped greatly in threading. When 
the cord was drawn gup to fit the 
frame and the ends tied in decorative 
bows behold I had a much-wanted new 
lamp shade for less than a dollar and 
a half, including punch, paste and 
glue that could be used many more 
times; and, above all, it was very 
good to look upon. 

So overjoyed with my first success, 
I wanted to try a larger shade for a 
lovely gray blue Rookwood vase to be 
used on my desk. Vases are very eas- 
ily fitted with attachments that slip 
into the top not harming the vase. 
This shade took two sheets of paper 
as I needed three sections or halves. 
The fourth half may be utilized by any 
school child in the making of blotter 
ends or in trimming a portfolio. The 
paper was a cream color with black 
crackle and I found a soft blue gros- 
grain ribbon, blending beautifully with 
the vase, with which to bind the edge. 
The shade seemed somewhat glossy 
and cold when I finished so I called 
on my paints. With a bit of red mixed 
with turpentine applied on the inside 
of the shade with cotton, a lovely 
rosy glow was obtained. 

This work is so fascinating and the 
results so effective one finds herself 
wishing she might make shades for 
every light in the house. My next ven- 
ture was one for my yellow and laven- 






der bedroom. An old kerosene lamp 
base was wired very cheaply and a gay 
chintzy printed paper was used. No 
ribbon was used as the paper itself 
was so colorful. You see the paper 
can be purchased in the heavier oily 


batik, block print papers or in the 
cheaper gay designs and in a color 
scheme for every room. 

If one wishes to cover the wire 


frame if it seems unsightly she has to 
but paint-it with sealing wax of the 
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desired color dissolved in alcohol. 
Having shown you how inexpensive, 
easily made, colorful and fresh these 
pleated shades are, besides being eas- 
ily transferred from one room to an- 
other, I know you will want to reju- 
venate the whole house. 1 would ad- 
vise that if possible the first shade you 
make should be in two sections, with- 
out ribbon and out of the cheaper 
paper, as much is learned by the 
‘sad teacher, experience.—Genevieve 
sarker. 
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EAR GARDEN CLUB FRIENDS: 
“A flower expected everywhere.” 
This phrase from a favorite poet has 


always seemed to me to particularly 
characterize our feelings this time of 
year as we go about uncovering things 
and examining roots and branches for 
signs of life. Tho not apparent yet, 
we know things everywhere are pul- 
sating with signs of life—a flower is 
expected everywhere. 

If you would have flowers blooming 
early seeds should be started indoors 
or in hot beds. I always like to be 
just a jump ahead of the season with 
the annnuals like calendula, antirrhi- 
num, scabiosa, gypsophila elegans— 
which is the annnual baby’s breath— 
petunias, clarkia, candytuft and a few 
others. By sowing part of a package 
of each of these early and then reserv- 
ing the rest to be planted in the open 
ground when warm enough, I have a 
longer season of bloom. The annual 
vine coboea scandens which a Garden 
Club member has asked about should 
be started indoors this month if you 
will have a vine to make a worth- 
while showing by midsummer. I can 
recommend this vine as being good for 
an Iowa location. The flowers resem- 
ble the canterbury bell to some extent 
and both leaves and flowers are love- 


ly. A point to remember in sowing 
seed of coboea scandens is to lay the 
seeds in the soil on their sides. 

So much depends upon the prepara- 
tion of the soil for outdoor planting. 
When the soil is warm and dry enough 
so that it readily erumbles into little 
pieces it is then time to spade it or if 
that has been done to pulverize finely 
the soil in the places where seeds or 
seedlings are to be placed. 

Did you ever examine the buds on 
the lilac bushes to see which were go- 
ing to produce flowers and which were 
not? If you look closely you will dis- 
cover that some are pointed while oth- 
ers are almost square on top. It is 
from the latter that the bloom pro- 
ceeds. 

A Garden Club member from down 
in Missouri writes: 

“To the Garden Club Editor: 

“T just want to write you a few lines 
to tell you that we are readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer at this place, for many 
years back, and that we have gained 
many good things of value. And now 
has come the one thing to help us 
busy farm women to get the beauty 
and enjoyment out of life—a Garden 
Club—thru our farm paper. I hailed 
this innovation with great joy, as a 
fine garden of pretty flowers is a 
hobby of mine. I see no reason why 
more farm homes should not be beau- 





tified with beautiful plantings of floy, 
ers and shrubs, when there is so much 
of God’s free sunshine, rain and 

in the country. I wish this Garden 
Club all success. 


“MRS. J. C. KNIGHT,” 









Garden Club members will please 
note this list of exchanges: Mrs, J, y, 
Harman, Sac City, Iowa, will exchange 
iris for dahlias and geraniums; Mpg, 
Geo. W. Dunn, Villisca, Iowa, will ey. 
change hardy reddish purple chrysap. 
themums for white or yellow and pink 
amaryllis for lilium auratum (goldey 
banded lily of Japan); Mrs. Chas, Br 
den, of Cedar Falls, Iowa, will ey. 
change pink peonies for dark red of 
white peonies; Mrs. Wm. Atwater, Hg 
vana, Ill., will exchange iris for iris; 
Mrs. William Wood, Warren, Mo., wil] 
exchange pink gladiolus for other coh 
ors; Mrs. J. C. Knight, Stotesbury, 
Mo., will exchange canna plants for 
dahlia bulbs; A. J. Koehler, Fayette, 
Iowa, will exchange hardy lilies for 
gladiolus; Mrs. Preston V. Walker, 
Clarence, Mo., will exchange fine cap 
nas for shrubs and dahlias; Mrs. A. D, 
Rayl, Grinnell, Iowa, R. R. No. 4, will 
exchange hardy pink seed for mixed 
asters; also would like to get aquatic 
plants, and has canna, dahlia bulbs 
and flower seeds for exchange; Mrs, 
Geo. Andrews, Iowa Falls, Iowa, will 
exchange annual flower seed for peren 
nial plants; she further states that 
she has lovely snapdragon seed and 
single shirly poppies that she will ex 
change for iris, peonies, or phlox roots, 
Mrs. L. J. Kutschara, Algona, Iowa, 
will exchange mixed gladiolus and 
eight different colors of dahlias for 
Japanese iris and phlox; she also hag 
mixed (white, sky blue, dark and pur 
ple) gold medal hybrid delphiniums 
which she will exchange for long 
spurred columbine, lilies or pansies, 
Mrs. Ned Johnson, Emmons, Minn, 
will exchange calla lilies and gladiolus 
for spirea or hardy phlox or peonies. 
Mrs. Anna Roe, 624 South Second 
street, Maquoketa, Iowa, will exchange 
iris for house plants; she also has 
lilies of the valley, hardy phlox, dab 
lia, some maderia vines, garden seeds, 
garden lemon, and some beans of dit 
ferent kinds for exchange. 

Sincerely, 


GARDEN CLUB EDITOR. 













































Spring Breezes Call Us 
Outdoors 


Ww" old Mother Nature planned 
the springtime to be a time a 
enjoyment, I believe. She meant it t0 
revive us after the long, bare months 
of winter and to attract us she cqst 
a glamor over the earth with sir 
shine and soft breezes for our happt 
ness. 

We are all susceptible to the spell 
of spring. The budding trees, the s0omg 
birds just back from the south 
wild flowers poking up thru the leavés 
are part and parcel of the alluriif 
ways of spring. All cutdoors beckost 
us. Surely spring is the ideal tim 
for picnics, real family picnics 
mother and father along and a lw 
basket stowed away conveniently 
against the noon hour and the exerci 
in the sunshine is a tonic for all. 

A picnic lunch requires very little 
more planning or work than a m 
home. Here is one that is both 0 
tious and tasty: 

Thermos bottle of milk or coffee ® 
both, graham bread and cheese 
wiches, deviled egg sandwiches, baked 
beans, spice cake. 



































Finger marks on painted woodwor 
will come off if they are rubbed 
a cloth dipped in kerosene. “a 
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J. M, 2 
lange ‘ , as 
Mog Any farm home with or without electricity can own and use the 
Il ex. world’s fastest-selling washer—the MAYTAG. 
yan TEU ee As | The MAYTAG is the only washer with the in-built gasoline i 
pink ETT i y Maytag Multi-Motor as pictured here. This sturdy, reliable little 
olden ei fi = =|!4 gasoline engine starts with a turn of the foot lever and does a big 
Bri — = tf . washing with a few cents worth of gasoline. : 
ou For homes with electricity the MAYTAG is equipped with a 
standard electric motor. y 
7 P . 
‘= No longer need any farm wife deny herself the convenience of 
will the MAYTAG Washer with the cast-aluminum tub, that cleans 
itself, drains itself, and holds the heat longer than others—the 
Y Cok ? ‘ : . ; 
bury, tub shaped to give water action, in every inch of its space, all of 
S for the time. 
vette, -No longer need any farm wife forego the time-saving advantage 
8 for oni of the MAYTAG GYRAFOAM principle, that washes twice as 
alker, | Wii ap fast as other washers—washes cuffs, collars, wristbands, even greas 
cate | TT : | thor : ee 
= 1 é OMT 7 i] overalls, perfectly clean, without hand-rubbing—and that 
-D, Me it imi 4: washes the dainty things carefully as by hand. 
» Will # 
nixed | = “ 
juatic | For a whole 
bulbs | 9 Outstanding Maytag Features a Weeks leeks W lash 
Mrs, | : Washes faster. 6 Boslty adjusted to 
u ashes cleaner, your height. : . 
, he = 3 Largest hourly capaci- 9 Chathce cen beent to Deferred ' Read the nine MAYTAG features that it washes faster, cleaner; that the 
e = fy. ub holds 21 gal- oy taken out with the Payments listed here. Then, without cost or obli- all-metal, automatic tension wringer, 
that 4 Most compact washer washer running. You’ll gation, have the nearest MAYTAG _ the adjustable legs, the hinged lid and 
| and i made — takes floor oa meatal wringer. Never dealer loan you a MAYTAG for your the satin-smooth, self-cleaning, life- 
ll exe oa 25 inches eae oe Miss ‘next washing. Prove all the nine feat- time cast-aluminum tub, are the handi- 
roots, 5 Cast aluminum pe ose a for peter a "Jeu dat oauee oe rest MAYTAG desler sot a " 
can’t warp, rot, swe wire omes—Gaso- . neares € . 
Iowa, split nor ‘corrode — line motor where no ° 
and cleans itself. electricity isavailable. THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 
8 9 Reasons for Werld Leadership NORTHWESTERN BRANCH. 515 Washington Ave., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
0 
1 pur . 
7. 
sums Call one of the authorized Maytag dealers listed below: 
7 
long 
nsies. IOWA IOWA IOWA 
1OWA P 1OWA 
Minn, Carstens Bros. Eagle Grove... -Roper’s Hdwe: Co. Bod SO Mise « cessoseseesi Gutknecht Bros. McGregor. McGregor Hdwe. Co Groom. siseahaaiemenianialiomaiina F. Ww. Paul 
liolus Akron. Akron aga | Stora Earlville.. F. Darling Humboldt.Humboldt Implt. Co. Madrid........ Skortman & Isaacson d 
i Albia Albia Lt. & Ry. Co. Eldon.... ; a a | & Nelson Humeston.., Manilla........Hawks Hardware Co. Ossian EEE ee L Becker 
onies. ETE cue Hdwe. Co. Elkader... F. Kleinpell «Tull & Probasco. "Hdwe. Co. Manning. Kuhl & Vogt Ottumwa. “ariel lo Be Co 
econd —_ _ > 2 one Elma i ao Co ee -Manson Mach. Co. Paullina a Implt. Co. 
2S. inn ytag Co eas owa Power : vee Pella Ga 
hange Anamosa... weed. A. Hartman Emmet sbur..... scccccocessssoee Roy Weir _ Grove. Ida Co. Maytag Store arble Rock ——— ‘Lumbe rc — .W re S be ed 
, 3 ndependence......Frank Multhauf atid ay poe er Co. a aes 2 ae 
» has Anthon.........W hitmer Hdwe. Co. Emmetsburg........M. F. Kerwick . Marengo........Sh Hd Cc Piers Ost B 
Indianola... Proudfoot & Overton BO....008 lannon awe. o. VOT BOD 2000001. cccccccsccccssoes shorn ros. 
dab- PST COR cecesesener ¢ cexcerre W. H. Gleim Estherville. Harker. Rome Co. , 5 : Marshalltown.. R. Mayta Pocahontas. J. Pavik 
Armstrong.. City Hardware  Everly.. = wG. W. Shafer lowa wich year he The Strub Co. Mz lal P’ 8. Mastene tvi T. aghee 
ee 5 slancridl ieee a Ireton.........Sinkey & Frederick artensdale...........C. F. Martens Postville... a 3 Humphrey 
we 1 eg acreage Pag cee Co. Mechanicsville. Chas. E. Wood Preston..... J. Maser & Son’ 
d é c . . rj 4 
t PUTED dccrnscsissoreens J. G. Mummert Fairfield... Allen & Snyder Co. Jackson Jct..J. J. Pitzenberger Maseill..... . ce Primghar Cassidey lanes tasty 
Farmington. s descadendeaanntilion tines Sancevillé A. &. Themeton . E » Tee os 
“e ANESVID C2... 6 sereseee ~ & Meserve aa 
Battle Creek A. J. Rogers = alt te E teases Milford “ of. Moeller aed es Mills Maytag C 
Battle Creek.. B. Vollertsen W. E. Stoeber Kanawha........Judd Hardware Co. MAM DUrMeserersrrsessenererenee E. J. Rowe ‘ saa patie i: Ha = hewn re 
OR. Bellevue... .Jacob Goetz Joe A. Huber Keokuk. ve Linquist Bros. + pemrenmcen Cari G. Schults eee ascke heen 0 te 
Belmond... ‘Johnson & Wright Ft. Dodge... . D. MeQuilkin Co. Keosauqua.. H. A. Burnett Montezuma. A C. Kin Hdw. Co. Ridgeway . H. G. Gunhus 
alaaaibes Crary Hardware Ft. elses... shaleoisacibaisi Kingsley.......Pixler Electric Co. . sanoemang ‘a a —— Rippey.......... eR Pig 
Gardiner Implt. Co. Ft. Madison-Maytag Sales Co. Knoxville...Avery-Cleland & Co. Moville.. Vc McMahan Rockford.. .Steuben & Peters 
es elas j teen ee = Mt. es... eek See Rockwell V City mn F. Bledsoe 
— Ga rnavillovsemnnnW. C. Meyer Lake City.Farmers U. Coop.Co. Muscatine.Fuller & Hiller H. Co. Rolfe... ~R. G. Hunter 
GOT GC rsseserereseeseeerersereee Ben Hoeven Lake Mills. Winnebago Auto Co. W i ahl Bros. 
anned a re. Co, Glidden... Glidde n Hdwe. Co. Lake Park... Hamann & Brady New Albin............William Lager J. R. McElliott 
ed Calamus... ‘Christensen & Olson F pad La Ma. N. Harksen & Son Lake View...Victor Staab & Son Newtons .S. S. Marshall 
m' ——- Matt  aaleige a Co. Giseles seveeee artindale & & hneider Lakota....... WwW. Gutknecht New Virgini -Riggle & Carver Sac City....n.....Filcher Auto Co, 
SCA CE... .cecesserressosessees z FTOEIOY wverserenee Schneider ah We ha. sl . 
i cies Vatie Cotenltg=Kuemiel € hake YanNne omg hGPr Ores, Rael Mare. Fatima Shelonn——Shlion ive: Gs 
onths > sored ae sssssoseenee Denecke Co. Laurel... H. Otten N. English... . .... wweR. I. Evans Shenandoah... 
casts + ar e.Ia, So. Utilities Co. mono ee cuciccdes daaiaes James Hannah (Covers | er Geant S ii -Page- Fremont Maytag ~ 
, “ ve arper.....Farmers’ U. Elev. Co.  Laurens....esu0E. M. Anderson Ocheyedan........J. P. McGramham ee enna beck dwe. Co. 
Sul ae " Ls Wilson Music Shop — Hartley rnc -H. lL. Failing Je Mars.Voss Brink Maytag Co, Odebolt.... attes ‘Hdwe. Co. sigeuracy—. Seibel Hdwe. Oo 
ee Kncssonstiossetabdorswnnaeiebeaes Hawarden. Hawarden Hdwe. Co. PE a ag Oclwein... u@flintz Bros. — Cente Ay: yates 4 Co, 
happt co H. Muesel Hawe. Co. Highland nek pe ae ar Lone Rock.......J. M. Blanchard Orange City. : en eee ees es 
Arter Oakes ia Bros. ~ewuFarmers’ Highland Assn. “a -Hoven-Brinkman-Westra Co. wa: ay mers up < oc 
Cherokee ‘H. H. Toman Hopkinton Milroy & Petrie Lost Nation...Grundemeier Bros. gages enn Osage Hdwe. Co Spencer. ...C. B. Bjornstad Co. 
Clarion...... HY 7 48 & Son HOS Pere nnneccoorcooooreors C. P. De Jong Low Moof enw Dann & Conover Qsceola..lowa So. Utilities Go.  SPTing len A. I. Brand 
Clear Lake.McGowan & Sheridan Storm Lake Clifford Inman 
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Our Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 
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God’s Covenant With Noah 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les» 
son for May 2, 1926. Genesis, 5:28- 
9:29. Printed, Genesis, 9:8-17.) 


“And God spake unto Noah, and to 
his sons with him, saying, (9) And I, 
behold, I establish my covenant with 
you, and with your seed after you; 
(10) and With every living creature 
that is with you, the birds, the cattle, 
and every beast of the earth with you; 
of all that go out of the ark, even ev- 
ery beast of the earth. (11) And I 
will establish my covenant with you; 
neither shall all flesh be cut off any 
more by the waters of the flood; 
neither shall there any more be a 
flood to destroy the earth. (12) And 
God said, This is the token of the 
covenant which [I make between me 
and you and every living creature that 
is with you, for perpetual generations: 
(13) I do set my bow in the cloud, and 
it shall be for a token of a covenant 
between me and the earth. (14) And 
it shall come to pass, when I bring a 
cloud over the earth, that the bow 
shall be seen in the cloud, (15) And 
I will remember my covenant, which 
is between me and you and every liv- 
ing creature of all flesh; and the wa- 
ters shall no more become a flood to 
destroy all flesh. (16) And the bow 
shall be in the cloud; and I will look 
upon it, that I may remember the 
everlasting covenant between God and 
every living creature of all flesh that 
is upon the earth. (17) And God said 
unto Noah, This is the token of the 
covenant which I have established be- 
tween me and all flesh that is upon 
the earth.” 


A covenant among men is an agree- 
ment, verbal or in writing, or if it re- 
lates to large transactions, under seal, 
by which each party to the agreement 
freely and voluntarily undertakes to 
do certain specified things for the oth- 
er party or parties to it. For example, 
a covenant for the sale of land is an 
agreement that if the agreed price is 
paid at the time and in the manner 
specified, the owner covenants to 
transfer the title by deed with a full 
warranty. A covenant between em- 
ployer and employe is an agreement 
that for a definite amount and kind of 
work by the employe, the employer 
will pay the stipulated price. In these 
cases the agreement is between equals. 

A covenant between God and man 
differs in some, essential particulars 
from any covenant between equals. It 
is more of the nature of an arrange- 
ment by which, recognizing the free 
will and responsibility of man, cer- 
tain definite things are promised in 
case of obedience, and, by implica- 
tion at least, undesirable things are 
threatened in case of failure or diso- 
bedience. The superior power, wheth- 
er it be Divine or human, has a right 
to fix the conditions. A father may 
say to his minor son: If you take care 
of this colt, I will give it to you when 
grown. The son, being a minor, has no 
power to make a legal contract, and 
must depend on the character and the 
honor of his father. A covenant. be- 
tween God and man is therefore not a 
voluntary agreement between equals, 
but an announcement of the Divine 
will, in which promises of blessings, 
earthly or heavenly, are given in case 

of obedience. The word covenant, 
_ therefore, is used in the text only by 
way of analogy or likeness in some 
respects to covenants or agreements 
among men. 

It will be observed from the lesson 
‘itself that this covenant is peculiar. 

embraces not merely Noah and his 





| cloud. 





descendants, “your 
It embraces “every 
living creature,” and even the earth 
itself. It is described as perpetual. 
The promise is that there shall never 
again be a flood, or the wholesale de- 
struction of man and beast. The vis- 
ible seal or sign of that promise is the 
“bow in the cloud,” that is, the rain- 
bow on the face of the dark storm 
It is not said that the rainbow 
then appeared for the first time. 
There have been rainbows ever since 
there was light and raindrops; but 
from this on it is to be regarded as the 
promise of God that there will be no 
wholesale destruction of the human 
race by a flood; for the promise, it 
will be noticed, is “to perpetual gener- 
ations.” : 

It may be asked: What is the part 
of the human family, the earth and the 
living creatures in this covenant? For 
this we must look to the context, and 
thus take in the whole transaction. 
The first thing to notice is that strik- 
ing statement in chapter 8:21: “And 
Jehovah smelled the sweet savor; and 
Jehovah said in his heart, I will not 
again curse the ground any more for 
man’s sake, for that the imagination 
of man’s heart is evil from his youth; 
neither will I again smite any more 
everything living, as I have done.” 
Compare with this the prior state- 
ment in chapter 6:4-7: “And Jehovah 
saw that the wickedness of man was 
great in the earth, and that every 
imagination of the thoughts of his 
heart was only evil continually. (6) 
And it repenteth Jehovah that he had 
made man on the earth, and it grieved 
him at his heart. And Jehovah said, 
I will destroy man whom I have cre- 
ated from the face of the ground; both 
man, and beast, and creeping things, 
and birds of the heavens.” 


famiiy, but their 
seed after you.” 





In the first passage quoted this is 
given as a reason why there should 
be no more flood. The wickedness 
remains; the method of dealing with 
it is changed. “And Jehovah said in 
his heart,” that is, to himself, indi- 
cating a change in His method of deal- 
ing with human sinfulness. By not- 
ing what this change implies, we have 
a clear conception of what Noah and 
bis posterity are to do. 

First, we have the institution of the 
sacrifice, either as an acknowledgment 
of devotion to the Divine service or 
atonement, or in these early burnt of- 
ferings, both. “And Noah builded an 
altar unto Jehovah.” “And Jehovah 
smelled the sweet savor”; that is, was 
pleased. The Divine Being, as noted 
in the second lesson, was not known 
as Jehovah until the days of Moses. 
(Exodus, 3:6.) Moses, in writing the 
Pentateuch, uses both names to repre- 
sent the Divine Being. In telling of 
the creation of the world and man, he 
uses the word “Elohim,” or God. In 
dealing with things spiritual, he uses 
the word Jehovah, or, as_ translat- 
ed in the old version, Lord. In in- 
structing Noah to build the ark, the 
word God is used. But Jehovah in- 
vited Noah into the ark, “and Jehovah 
shut him in.” It was to Jehovah that 
Noah built his first altar, and Jehovah 
was pleased with the act; but when 
describing the covenant with man and 
the earth and all living things, Moses 
uses the word God, for the obvious 
reason that it was an arrangement not 
dealing with the chosen people nor 
with redemption, but with purely 
earthly things. 

We are now in a new _ world, 
cleansed by the flood, with a race of 
God-fearing people, and, as previously 
stated, a new method is to be followed 
in-dealing with human sinfulness. In 
carrying out this new method of deal- 
ing with human sinfulness, there are 
several entirely new arrangements; 
first, the establishment of civil gov- 
ernment. There was no Civil govern- 
ment in Eden nor in the patriarchal 
age. It was an age of family govern- 
ment, which gradually grew into 
clans; and clan rule, whether in Ara- 
bia or Scotland, or in our own southern 
mountains, generally means an age of 
violence and feuds. Murder was rife, 





= 
and the earth was filled with violence — 
There was no regard for human rights 
Hence this new method establishes | 
civil government, as clearly seen by | 
the command to execute the murdep. 
er: ‘“Whoso sheddeth man’s bj 
by man shall his blood be shed: for jp 
the image of God made he man” 
(Genesis, 9:6.) This involved neces. 
sarily some sort of government: 
courts, witnesses, legal procedure, tg 
determine guilt or innocence. The 
reason given for this is most striking, 
It is not that the murderer hag yig. 
lated the law or disturbed the peace, 
or injured surviving friends; but that 
he has blotted out from the earth one 
who was made “in the image of God.” 
He has insulted God and thus forfeiteg 
his right to live among men. 

Another feature of this arrangement 
or covenant is permission to use flesh 
as food. In the first arrangement man 
was given for food “every herb yield. 
ing seed, . and every tree, in which 
is the fruit of a tree yielding seed”; 
that is, grains and fruits. This im. 
plied prohibition from eating flesh wag 
no doubt disregarded. ‘The inference 
from chapter 9:4 is that men not only 
ate meat, but ate it with the blood in 
ity as wild animals would eat it. They 
were now to be permitted to eat it, 
but not with the blood, which is re. 
garded as the life of it. We do not 
know just what was meant by “clean” 
or “unclean” animals in that age, but 
probably the same as at a later day; 
and in this case, the human family 
would be practically limited to grain 
and grass eating animals, and forbid- 
den to eat carnivorous beasts or birds 
of prey, and probably forbidden to eat 
any flesh without cooking it. 

Another feature of this covenant is 
that man is specifically given domin- 
ion over all animal life. Adam was 
required to name the animals, Noah to 
control them. Man was to be the one 
animal on the earth of which all oth- 
ers stand in awe and dread; and so it 
has ever been. 

On the other hand, God promises 
that there shall be no more disastrous 
floods, and appoints the rainbow as the 
seal of this promise. It is hard for us 
to realize the terror of the flood in 
the minds of subsequent generations, 
after they had lost their faith and 























"Now. bring on your 
day’s work, Dad/” 


There's zest and pep and goodness unsur- 
passed in Butter-Nut Coffee. 


Always welcome in homes where folks like 
good things. Its pleasing strength and satisfying rich- 
ness brings quick approval from healthy, hungry 
men. Its exquisite mellowness and fragrant aroma 
appeals to the discriminating taste of women. It is 
exactly to your liking. 


Try a can of Butter-Nut Coffee today; we 
~ guarantee you will like it better than any other 
you have ever tasted, 


There are 50 satisfying cups in) 
each pound of Butter-Nut. 
What else could add so much! 


to every meal at so low o! 
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even their knowledge of the God of 
Noah, and a8 man must always have 
gome kind of God, had created gods of 
their own. The proposed building of 
the Tower of Babel, long afterwards, 
was evidence that the descendants of 
Noah had lost their knowledge or at 
jeast their faith in the true God. What 
a foolish thing this would have been, 
if the flood covered the highest moun- 
tains of the whole earth, or if the 
people of that time so- understood it. 
The exhumed records of Babylon give 
ns a striking picture of this fear in 
the following extract, in which the 
god Ea, or Hea, the Babylonish god 
specially of the great deep or ocean, 
which figured largely in their stories, 
addressed the principal Chaldean god, 
Bel (Baal, the sun), as follows: 

“Let the sinner bear his own sin. 





May he not be cut off; be merciful 
that he be not destroyed; instead of 
causing a deluge, let lions come and 
minish mankind. Let hyenas come 
... let’there be a famine. . . Instead 
of causing a deluge, let the plague-god 
come and minish mankind.” 





If children are started with the right 
point of view toward animals and 
taught kindness toward them, they be- 
come better citizens; violence and re- 
venge will be eliminated from their na- 
tures, and aé_ distinct contribution 
thereby will be made toward universal 
brotherhood and ultimate world peace. 
—Ex-Governor Baxter, of Maine. 





Glass or metal shoes for the kitchen 
furniture are easier on linoleum than 
roller casters, 








Our Fashion Department 



























































A SMOCK HOUSE DRESS 


Design No, 2688—It’s just an artist's 
smock, being introduced into every-day 
life, because it is so practieal. It is re- 


Placing the bungalow apron, bécause it 
has proved itself to be so much more at- 
tractive. It entirely covers your frock. 
You may wear your “best” to the office 
or to prepare dinner, and be assured of 
absolute protection. 
henge miniature figures. The front and 
ack sections ready to be gathered and 
miltched to the square yoke, as shown in 
“4 third figure, it is ready to sew sleeves 
i © armholes, stitch pocket at perfora- 
Ons and sew collar at neckline. Com- 
Dlete instructions with pattern. 
oo the picture it is made of cretonne in 
ntz pattern. It’s very pretty and dainty 





floral pattern and plain gingham trimmed 
with checked gingham. 

This pattern is obtainable in sizes 16 
years, 36, 38. 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires 3% yards of 
36-inch material. 


These patterns are guaranteed to fit 
perfectly and allow all seams. Price 1l0c 
each, prepaid. Order by number and give 
size or age. Write plainly and be sure to 
sign your name and address. A big 
fashion quarterly? containing all of .the 
late good styles, dressmaking hints, &tc., 
sent on receipt of 10 cents. Remit by 
le or 2c stamps and send all orders to the 
Pattern Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, 


Des Moines, lowa. Allow two weeks for 
the delivery of the patterns or fashion 
quarterly. 








' Peter was sitting up very straight, 














SLEEP Y-TIME 
STORIES 


From the book “Old Mother West Wind,” 
by Thornton W. Burgess. 


Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Ce, 


















The Merry Little Breezes Have 
a Busy Day 


Old Mother West Wind came down from 


' the Purple Hills in the shadowy coolness 


of the early morning, before even jolly, 
round, red Mr. Sun had thrown off his 
rosy coverlets for his daily climb up thru 
the blue sky. The last little star was 
blinking sleepily as Old Mother West 
Wind turned her big bag upside down on 
the Green Meadows and all her children, 


the Merry Little Breezes, tumbled out 
on the soft green grass. 
Then Old Mother West Wind kissed 


them all around and hurried away to hunt 
for a rain cloud which had gone astray. 
The Merry Little Breezes watched her go. 
Then they played hide and seek until 
jolly, round, red Mr. Sun had climbed 
out of bed and was smiling down on the 
Green Meadows. 

Pretty soon along came Peter Rabbit, 
lipperty-lipperty-lip. 

“Hello, Peter Rabbit!’ shouted the 
Merry Little Breezes. ‘‘Come on and play 
with us.” 

“Can't,” said Peter Rabbit. “IT have 
to go find some tender young carrots 
for my breakfast,’”’ and away he hurried, 
lipperty-lipperty-lip. 

In a few minutes Jimmy Skunk came 
in sight, and he seemed to be almost 
hurrying along the Crooked Little Path 
down the hill. The Merry Little Breezes 
danced over to meet him. 

“Hello, Jimmy Skunk,” 
“Come play with us!” 

Jimmy Skunk shook his head. ‘‘Can’t,” 
said he. “I have to go look for some 
beetles for my breakfast,’’ and off he 
went looking under every old stick and 
pulling over every stone not too big for 
his strength. 

The Merry Little Breezes watched him 
for a few minutes and then raced over to 
the Laughing Brook. There they found 
Billy Mink stealing softly, down toward 
the Smiling Pool. 

“Oh, Billy Mink, come play with us,” 
begged the Merry Little Breezes. ‘‘Can’t 
come,” said Billy Mink. “I have to catch 
a trout for Grandfather Mink’s break- 
fast,”” and he crept on toward the Smil- 
ing Pool. 

Just then along came Bumble the Bee. 
Now Bumble the Bee is a lazy fellow who 
always makes a great fuss, as if he was 
the busiest and most important fellow 


they cried. 


in the world. 

“Good morning, Bumble,” cried the 
Merry Little Breezes, “Come and play 
with us.” 

“Buzz, buzz, buzz,” grumbled Bumble 


the Bee. ‘‘Can't, for I have to get a sack 
of honey,”’ and off he hurried to the near- 
est dandelion. 

Then the Merry Little Breezes hunted 
up Johnny Chuck. But Johnny Chuck 
was busy, too busy to play. Bobby Coon 
was asleep, for he had been out all night. 
Reddy Fox also was asleep. Striped 
Chipmunk was in such a hurry to fill the 
pockets in his cheeks that he could hardly 
stop to say good morning. Happy Jack 
Squirrel just flirted his big tail and rushed 
away as if he had many important things 
to attend to. 


Finally the Merry Little Breezes gave 
it up and sat down among the buttercups 
and daisies to talk it over. Every one 
seemed to have something to do, every 


It was such a busy 
morning! Pretty 
one of the Merry Little Breezes 
up very suddenly and began the 
little dance among the butter- 


but themselves. 
that sunshiny 


one 
world 
soon 
hoppe d 
maddest 


“As we haven’t anything to do for our- 
let’s do something for somebody 
else!’ he shouted. 

Up jumped all the Little 
ping their hands. 

“Oh, let's!” they 

Away over across 
they could see two 
nodding daisies. 

“There's Peter Rabbit,’ cried one of 
the Little Breezes. “Let's help him to 
find those tender young carrots!’ 

No sooner proposed than off they all 
raced to see who could reach Peter first. 
look- 
ing this way and looking that way for 
some tender young carrots, but not one 
had he found, and his stomach was empty. 
The Merry Little Breezes stopped just 
long enough to tickle his long ears and 
pull his whiskers, then away they raced, 
scattering in all directions, to see who 
could first find a tender young carrot for 
Peter Rabbit. 3y and by when one of 
them did find a field of tender young 
carrots, he rushed off, taking the smell of 
them with him to tickle*the nose of Peter 
Rabbit. 

Peter wriggled his nose, his funny little 
nose, very fast when it was tickled with 
the smell of tender young carrots, and the 
Merry Little Breeze laughed to see him. 

“Come on, Peter Rabbit, for this is my 
busy day!” he cried. (Continued next week) 


Breezes, clap- 


shouted. 
the Green Meadows 
long ears above the 
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“DIAMOND DYES” 
COLOR THINGS NEW 


Just Dip to Tint or Boil 


} to Dye 


Each 15-cent pack- 
age contains direc- 
tions so simple any 
woman can tint 
soft, delicate shades 
or dye rich, perma- 
nent ‘colors in lin- 
gerie, silks, ribbons, 
skirts, waists, 
dresses,coats, 
stockings, 8 we at- 
ers, draperies, cov- 
erings, hangings—everything! 











Buy Diamond Dyes—no other kind— 
and tell your druggist whether the ma- 
terial you wish to color is wool or silk, 
or whether it is linen, cotton or mixed 
goods. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON CO,, 
Burlington, Vt. 
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Kiln dried (moisture re- 
moved). Carton quality 
salt. In convenient 25 
and 50 Ib. sacks. Eco- 
nomical where a dry, 
quality salt is required. 
There is a Barton 
dealer near you, 
The Barton Salt Co. 
Hutchinson, Kansas 
“*The Salt Cellar of America’*’ 


Tripve “B Au Purpose SAL 


Have you your Free copy of Barton's Farm 
Profit Book (revised edition, 48 pages)? At 
dealer's or write us. 











Senator Dunlap Strawberry plants or 100 As- 

paragus Roote for $1.00 delivered at your 
Mail Box. 100 2year Weshington Asparagus $2.00 
Price List for a Postal. Humboldt Nursery Co. 
Humboldt, lows. 
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CHICK 


Sawee 


growth 


Feed Ful-O-Pep 
Sta 
ks, 


UL: 


No matter whether you have 
ten baby chicks, or a thousand, 
you really should know what 
the Cod Liver Meal and Oil in 
Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter can 
do for them. 


In most cases, these new invig- 
orating ingredients reduce chick 
mortality to an insignificant per- 
centage. No longer need you 
expect to lose chicks because of 
diarrhea, or constipation. No 
longer must you regard leg- 
weakness or toe-picking as un- 
avoidable chick ailments. 


Cod Liver Oil, whichhas already 


proved its effectiveness in pre- 
venting leg-weakness, is aided 
by the Cod Liver Meal. These, 
blended with the good oatmeal 
and other ingredients of Ful-O- 
Pep Chick Starter, give chicks 
a healthy digestion. Every 
mouthful of this mash gives the 


‘ chick a proper balance of just 


the things it needs. 


The results are (1) decreased 
mortality ; (2) a better digestive 
condition ; (3) smoother, tighter 
feathers; (4) stronger bones; 
(5) more rapid growth. 


It’s in Ful-O-Pep 
Growing Mash, too 
Cod Liver Meal has been added 


to Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash, 
too, so that the young birds may 


Feed Ful-O-Pep 
Growing Mashfrom 
sixth week through 
five months 


rter first 
for strong 
and swift 


Feed Ful-O-Pep 
Fine Chick Feed 
rom second to 
sixth week 


Feed Ful-O- Pep 
Coarse Chick Feed 
from the sixth week 
to the fifth month 


O:EF 


have the benefits of complete 
assimilation. Get your young 
flocks on this wonderfully good 
Growing Mash right away. Of 
course, Ful-O-Pep Growing 
Mash, fed to flocks that have 
come through the first six weeks 
on Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter, 
develops unusually husky early 
birds. 
Both are 
“Weather-Proof’” Feeds 


Both Ful-O-Pep Chick Starter 
and Ful-O-Pep Growing Mash 
give flocks an extra stamina 
that enables them to thrive 
through unfavorable weather or 
a late season. It’s the Cod 
Liver Meal—found only in Ful- 
O-Pep feeds—that provides this 
“weather insurance.” 


Somewhere in your vicinity 
there is a good dealer who sells 
the Ful-O-Pep line. He can 
supply you today. 


Write for the 1926 Ful-O-Pep 
poultry book. It is free to poul- 
try keepers. Use the coupon. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Begin feeding 
Ful-O-Pep Eee 
Mash atfifth month 
and feed all year 
round 


Feed Ful-O-Pep 
Scratch Grainsfrom 
sixth month on 


Ee — 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
«4 Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Please send new poultry book with full information on Ful-O-Pep Chick 


Starter with Cod Liver Meal and Oil and how to feed it. 
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Poultry Yard Equipment | 


Labor and Feed Saving Devices for the Flock 


By I. W. DICKERSON 


HE experience of many practical 
poultrymen have proved that self- 
feeders for various foods, mash, min- 
eral rations, grit, and so on are just 
as effective in feeding poultry as for 
swine, not only because they give as 
much or more production than hand 
feeding, but because the labor cost of 
the production is very much reduced 
and usually the wastage is less. A 
very convenient hopper for outdoor 
use is shown in D-562. Allow about 
one linear foot of hopper feeding 
space to each six or eight mature 
fowls, for the maximum feed consump- 
tion. A convenient grit and shell hop- 
per is shown in diagram 6-563. These 
mineral feeds should be kept before 
the poultry at all times. This type of 
hopper can be hung on the wall up 
high enough so that dirt and litter 
can not be scratched into it, and the 
same type can be used for other feeds 
as well. 
A reel mash feeder for larger chicks 


and sanitation is that the poultry fg 
supplied with an abundance of fragh 
water, which in winter should be 
slightly warmed. Where water under 
pressure is available, about as. satis. 
factory a device as anything is to pipe 


a stop cock which can be set to rip 
just about as fast as the fowls wij 
drink it, with an arrangement to carry 
off any overflow without its getting 
on the floor, and with a cover over 
the drinking pan so that the fowls cay 
not get into it. 

One of the simplest and most gf. 
fective types where water under pres. 
sure is not available consists of noth. 
ing more elaborate than a half gal. 
lon sirup can or other open end pail 
and a shallow flat pan a little larger 
in diameter than the top of the pail, 
Punch a hole with a shingle nail thry 
the side of the pail about one inch 
from the top, then holding the pap 
firmly in place invert pan and pail 





ahenized Iron Stryo Natled To Roof. 
Femovable Cover. 
Galvanized Iran Strip Nailed To Cover. 





Ow One Linear foot Of Hopper 


Feeding Space Jo Lvery Sik lens. 

Sor Stna// Flocks, The Hopper May be 
Dinded By Partitions For Fwo Or 
Sore Kinds Of feed. 


~ Ousdoor Poultry Feed Hopper ~ 


and grown fowls prevents waste. The 
feed is kept clean by elevating the 
feeder on a stand, eighteen inches 
above the floor, while the easily turned 
reel keeps the birds’ out of the box 
and from roosting on it. One such 
feeder four feet long is sufficient for 
about thirty-five hens. 

This same arrangement can be used 
for feeding chicks. The reel should 
be removed until the chicks are about 
eight weeks old. One such reel mash 
feeder is sufficient for about 150 to 
250 chicks, depending on their age. 

One of the useful and time saving 


| items of poultry house equipment are 
| good sized tightly 


covered bins for 
storing considerable quantities of feed 
for filling the different self-feeders. 


| With large houses these bins might 


well hold a wagon box of feed. 
Hoppers for feeding green feed, such 


| aS sprouted oats, alfalfa, silage, and 


so on can easily be made by fastening 
a flat box up against the wall a few 
inches off the floor and covering the 
front fifth one-inch mesh poultry net- 
ting. Sometimes these are put in the 
partition between two pens and both 
sides covered with the poultry netting. 

Of almost equal importance to plen- 
ty of good food and proper housing 


and set the pan down wherever the 
waterer is needed. The water vill 
rise in the pan outside the pail until 
the nail hole is covered, where the aif 
pressure will hold the water until the 
water has been used up enough to ul 
cover the nail hole and let another 
bubble of air into the pail. Whet 
empty, simply pick up and turn right 
side up, wash pan and pail, and refill 
as before. Any kind of an open ent 
pail can be used in this way, provided 
the top is reasonably smooth and the 
bottom is air tight when turned upside 
down. Convenient chick waterers call 
be made in the same way Dy using t& 
mato cans filled with water and turned 
upside down in an ordinary saucer. 
In cold weather, some _provisiot 
should be made for keeping both the 
water in the tank and in the drinkint 
pan from freezing. Many of the com 
mercial drinking fountains are s0 4 
ranged that a small lamp can 
burned under them for this purpos® 
and this is one of the many reasol 
why the commercial outfits are Dre 
ferred by most poultrymen. Howeveh 
this matter can be taken care of evel 
with the home-made devices, either 
enclosing the base and pan with @ 








the water into the poultry house, with, 


vanized iron or tin shield inside ® 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mrs. C, M. 
Bradshaw in Preventing White 












Diarrhea 

try be tas 
fresh The following letter will no doubt be 
Id be of utmost interest to poultry raisers 
under HF who have had serious losses from 
Satis. White Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. 
O pipe pradshaw tell of her experience in her 
, With, own words: 
O drip “Dear Sir: I see reports of so many 
8 will MP josing their little chicks with White 
carry piarrhea, so thought I would tell my 
etting Me experience. I used to lose a great 
> Over many from this cause, tried many 
Is can remedies and was about discouraged. 

As a last resort I sent to the Walker 

Remedy Co., Dept. 20, Waterloo, Iowa, 
St ef. for their Walko White Diarrhea Rem- 
pres. edy. I used two 50c packages, raised 
noth. 390 White Wyandottes and never lost 
If gal # one or had one sick after giving the 
d pail medicine and my chickens are larger 
larger and healthier than ever before. I have 
2 pail, found this company thoroughly relia- 
1 thro ble and always get the remedy hy re- 
- inch turn mail." —Mre. Cc. M. Bradshaw, 
pan Beaconsfield, Iowa. 
1 pail Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea (Coccidiosis) is 
caused by a protozoal ofganism of 


microscopic size which multiplies with 
great rapidity in the intestines of 
diseased birds and enormous numbers 
are discharged with the droppings. 
Readers are warned to beware of 
Whi: Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it 
kills half your chicks. Take the “stitch 
in time that saves nine.” Remember, 
there is scarcely a hatch without some 
infected chicks. Don’t let these few 
infect your entire flock. Prevent it. 
Give Walko in all drinking water for 
the first two weeks and you won't lose 
ene chick where you lost hundreds be- 
fore. These letters prove it: 


Never Lost aSingle Chick 

Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, 
Ind., writes: “I have lost my share of 
chicks from White Diarrhea. Finally 
] sent for two packages of Walko. I 
raised over 500 chicks and I never lost 
asingle chick from White Diarrhea. Walko 
not only prevents White Diarrhea, but it 
gives the chicks strength and vigor; they 
develop quicker and feather earlier.” 


Never Lost One After First Dose 
Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
lowa, writes: “My first incubator 
‘ chicks, when but a few days old, began 


PN aereen © 





to die by the dozens with White Diar- , 


rhea. I tried different remedies and 
| was about discouraged with the chicken 
business. Finally, I sent to the Walker 
















ef Remedy Co., Waterloo, Iowa, for a box of 
their Walko White Diarrhea Remedy. It’s 
just the only thing for this terrible dis- 
Be ease. We raised 700 thrifty, healthy chicks 
_ never lost a single chick after the first 
ose,"” 
You Run No Risk 
We will send Walko White Diar- 
thea Remedy entirely at our risk— 
postage prepaid—so you can see for 
yourself what a wonder-working rem- 
» the edy it is for White Diarrhea in baby 
will chicks. So you can prove—as thou- 
until sands have proved—that it will stop 
oa your losses and double, treble, even 
: quadrubple your profits. Send 50c for 
1 the package of Walko (or $1.00 for extra large 
oO ul 0X)—give it in all drinking water and 
nthe watch results. You'll find you won't lose 
one chick where you lost dozens before. 
Vhea It 8 @ positive fact. You run no risk. We 
right Euarantee tou refund your money promptly 
” if you don’t find it the greatest little chick 
refill Saver you ever used. The Leavitt & John- 
end “mn National Bank, the oldest and strong- 
‘aad est bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands back 
vide of our guarantee. 
1 the Walker Remedy Co., 
yside J PePt. 20, Waterloo, lowa 
———__. 
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which a lamp can be set, or else set- 
ting the tank and drinking pan on a 
hollow concrete base and setting the 
lamp inside. This way of enclosing 
is not at all difficult with concrete, 
and is very effective. In either case, 
enough ventilation openings must be 
left next to the lamp to furnish enough 
oxygen to keep it burning. 


Feed Cookers 


Cooked mash, potatoes, and other 
feeds are valuable in winter, hence 
some kind of a feed cooker is well 
worth while in every poultryman’s 
equipment. Here again the commer 
cial equipment is usually the most sat- 
isfactory and the cheapest in the long 
run. 

It has been very definitely proved 
that if the hen’s day is lengthened by 
keeping the lights on an hour or so 
later at night and by turning them 
on an hour or so earlier in the morn- 
ing, while at the same time plenty of 
food and water is kept before the hens, 
that the increased scratching and feed- 
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ing will increase very materially the 
number of eggs laid during the win- 
ter months when the price of eggs is 
high. The lights are easily turned on 
by hand in the evening as dusk begins 
to fall and the hens ordinarily go to 
roost, and the farmer can turn off the 
lights at the proper time before retir- 
ing himself. However, many of us dis- 
like to get up at 4 o’clock in the morn- 
ing simply to turn on the lights for a 
bunch of hens, and hence something is 
desired in the way of an automatic 
switch to turn on the lights at the 
proper time. A very simple and prac- 
tical home-made device of this kind 
can be made by using an alarm clock, 
an ordinary knife switch, and a section 
from a discarded folding pocket rule. 
The principle on which this works is 
quite simple. The switch blade is held 
about an inch above its closing posi- 
tion by the folding pocket rule, while 
a coil spring acts to close the switch 
quickly and thus prevents burning the 
contacts whenever the alarm goes off 
and pulls the string. The alarm key 
needs to be wound up only a few turns 
each time, and it requires only a sec- 
ond’s time to reset the device each 
night. 

Another device every poultryman 
should have is a catching hook. It 
will take only a few minutes to make 
such a device. 


The Dainty Turkey 


Turkeys are naturally dainty eaters. 
Not only as to quantity—tho they eat 
plenty in the course of the day—but 
also as to quality. The turkey’s food 
must be clean, or it sickens and dies. 
Clean food and live meat is the lure 
free range holds for turkeys. It is 
not proved that they won't live and 
thrive in confinement, but the flocks 
of turkeys that have thrived, tho 
fenced in comparatively small quar- 
ters, have been given free range con- 
ditions as to fresh air, cleanliness and 
food. The labor required to bring 
about these conditions makes it doubt- 
ful as to the profit. Man, or woman, 
power is about the highest power we 
use these days. To get net profit we 
must put a price on labor. Soil that 
is fowl sick from generations of chick- 
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Make more money with Ramseyer Chicks, hatched 
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Low Prices For 1926 


chicks, brooders and poultry supplies. 
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IOWA CHICK HATCHERY, Box M, _lowa City, lowa 
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UNUSUAL CHICKS—Guaranteed to Live 


Posene Comite pen ome sent to = Py & genuine 
weeks; also guarantee from pure-bred farm flocks certified by A. G. 

health and high standards of flock average egg production. All wartedien of Laakioas Reds, 
Rocks, Orpingtons perfected; also 8. C. Minorcas, Light Brahmas and , 


arantee to live, covering the firat two 
Poultry 8 oe 
yandottes, 
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catalog with actual pictures and descriptions of our breed 
hatchery and chicks, will be a revelation to you. Write [Ee 


‘s—al) making money. Our big, illustrated 
flocks, culling equipment, poultry farm 
We will reply promptly. 


Box 27, Newton, lowa 














NEW PRICES 
ACCREDITED CHICKS 


Get our Live Guarantee 


Flocks and hatchery under supervision of graduate 
Poultry and Incubator expert of over fifteen years 
experience. Ten thousand satisfied customers. Cer- 
tified for health and egg production and standard 
qualifications. Popular breeds at reasonable prices. 4 


Winmore Hatchery, Dept. 1, Ottumwa, lowa 


“500,000 Super Chicks’’ 
for 1926, from 10,000 
Accredited Breed- 
ers. Most famous 
hatchery in middle 





April and May delivery, $13 to 
$17 per 100, paid. 100% 
Catalog 


CHICKS, 27 ooo 


on request. Member Iowa and International Baby 

Chick Associstion. Established 1912. 

O'CONNELL FARMS AND HATCHERY 
Nation, lowa. 


NOW IS THE TIME 


For those who want to get a start with Pure-BSred@ 
poultry from Accredited Flecks to write for 
our Reduced Prices on Ma and June 
Gesohe- Order now and be sure of delivery when 


LaDour's Hatchery, Box KA, Spirit Lake, la, 
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Both combs. Bred exclusively since 
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them. Customers in 30 states. Pre- 
paid live delivery. Catalog prices. free. 
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AMES HATCHERY, 


of lowa.’ 
Ames, lowa 


BERT L. FRANCE 


With limited hatchery capacity offers high quality 
and gives each order personal attention. 
Write for ine Hi and Money Saving Prices. 
EMMETSBURG HATCHERY, Bex D, Emmetsburg, lowa 





Do You Know About Wapsie Valley Chicks? 


If not, it will pay to write for our — before 

ordering chicks. Five best varieties. igb-pro- 

ducing, inspected and accredited breeding stock. 

Unusually low prices. Exceptional values. 

Wapsie Valley Hatchery, Box 15, Independence, Ia. 
ABY CHICKS THAT ARE PURE 


Bred. Get Special Offer and Free Booklet. 
100, Cherokee, lows 





Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 





ens running over it will not grow 
healthy poults. 

The vigor of the breeding stock 
should be assured long before the first 
turkey’s egg is laid, but the breeder 
must see to it that his breeders are 
not overfat. The condition known as 
“raw-boned” is the best condition for 
turkeys. They must be abundantly 
fed, but not of fat forming foods. The 
range gives turkeys the leisurely ex- 
ercise they love to take, and helps 
them in condition. The poults must 
always be a little hungry if they are 
to thrive. Satiety means sickness. 

Dampness is a foe to turkeys of all 
ages. Keep them in when it rains, 
and when the grass is wet with dew. 

Lice will kill not only poults but also 
mature turkeys. Watch for them. 
Look between the quills of the feath- 
ers, and on the throat, and head, in 
poults. A little, very little, salty 
grease will kill the lice. Too much is 
fatal to the poult. 





Feed on clean boards, give sour 
milk, have clean roosting _ places, 
changed when necessary to fresh 
ground as the turkey hen changes, and 
guard against lice and mites. 


National Egg Day May 1) 

The president of the National Poul- 
try Council has been authorized to pro- 
claim May 1 as “National Egg Day.” 
The idea is to focus the public’s at- 
tention on that day on the value of 
eggs in the diet, and their great value 
to the human race. 

I can’t get enthusiastic over Na- 
tional Egg Day. The egg will hold just 
about the place in the diet that the 
palate dictates. So long as eggs taste 
good, and are not too high in price, the 
public will eat eggs. We don’t want 
to popularize the egg for one day, and 
have a glutted market the next. It 
wouldn’t pay even if the price rose as 
much above the normal curve as prices 




















ANNOUNCING PUBLICATION OF 


ochANGiNG CORN PRICES 


FINANCIAL PROBLEMS OF 
THE CORN BELT”’ 


By John L. Dillinger 
Copyright April, 1926 

Table of contents: 

Part I—Philosophy of Corn Prices, 
(1) Corn Dollars; (2) Corn Troubles. 

Part I1I—Speculation Versus Specula- 
tion. (1) Hedging in Grain Futures; 
(2) Farm Hedging in Corn (also Corn 
Price Insurance), 

Part IlIl-—-Financial Problems for 
Farm Thinkers. (1) War Prices for 
Corn; (2) Corn Taxes; (3) War. Debts 
(and Trade Balances); (4) Inflation— 
Deflation Letters and Comments. 

From the “Foreword”: 

“It (the book) has been written 
with the hope of contributing some- 
thing of value towards a better under- 
standing of the great and pressing 
problem of the corn belt-—fluctuating 
crop prices—and of suggesting a prac- 
tical remedy therefor in the applica- 
tion of hedging principles to the farm- 
ing business. ... It was not written 
to tickle the fancy of intellectual dilet- 
tantes but to appeal to hard headed 
farmers who are not afraid to think for 
themselves. ... The farmer needs no 
one to do his thinking for him. He 
alone can and will work out his own 
salvation. He is and of right ought to 
be a thinker, a philosopher. His busi- 
ness brings him in close communion 
with God and the laws of nature. He 
deals with fundamentals. It is for him 
to know and reason why. He must 
hold his head when all those about 
him have lost theirs. . The writer 
believes the farming business is not an 
occupation for soft thinkers. Good 
farming and hard thinking are boon 
companions.” 

“He alone can and will work out his 
own salvation.” 

Price $2 delivered. Book-back mon- 
ey-back satisfaction. 

Avoca Publishing Company, 
Des Moines, lowa. 





Sprinc is the time to clean 
up and disinfect. 


Time to get busy with the 
sprinkling can charged with 
a solution of Dr. Hess Dip 
and Disinfectant. 


Sprinkle it in the poultry- 
house—in the nests, roosts, 
floors. Spray it in the cracks 
and crevices to kill the mites. 


Sprinkle it in the cow 
barns, in the pig-pens, sinks, 
drains and closets—wherever 
there is filth or a foul odor. 
= kills the disease germs, 

pees everything, everywhere, 
thful and c ean-smelling. 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Inc. 
Ashland, Ohio 


DR.HESS DIP 
and DISINFECTANT 
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of white carnations rise above normal 
on “Mother's Day.” It is the demand 
for eggs every day in the year that 
brings the profit. 

I suggest that on National Egg Day 
the farmer’s family eat more eggs. On 
the farms I know there are fewer eggs 
used on the table than in town, Farm 
folk seem to get tired of eggs when 
eggs are plenty, and hate to use them 
in quantity when eggs are scarce, It 
is the farmers’ wives who ask for “no- 
egg recipes” as tho a dish made with- 
out eggs would be as nutritious as a 
dish in which eggs formed a good 
share of the nutritive value. 

Is it possible that the farni family 
is not “sold’’ on the food value of eggs? 
The farm is blamed with having a 
larger number of poorly nourished 
children in proportion than the city 
apartment. Perhaps statistics would 
show that the under-nourished chil- 
dren on the farm come from families 
where they don’t eat enough eggs.— 
H. ‘W. A. 


The Cost of + Growing a Pullet 


can figure correctly. 
One poultryman in counting the cost 
of the pullets he grows will discount 
his time: “I wasn’t doing anything 
then,” or, “my wife and the kids did 
the work in odd times.” The same 
man will count that the pullets picked 
up most of the feed about the place; 
“likely it would have been wasted if 
they hadn't got it.” The economist 
does not reach conclusions in this way. 
He figures the cost of every item 
which goes towards the growth of the 
pullet. A very careful, paintaking ac- 
countant of poultry expenses is one of 
the Arizona county agents, Mr. Wright. 
Mr. Wright figures as follows: 

Cost of hatching and eggs per pullet, 
allowing a little over two chicks to 
grow the pullet, 20.6 per cent; feed, 
47.9 per cent; house and equipment, 
2.2 per cent; land (interest and taxes), 
.9 per cent; labor, 25.8 per cent; fuel, 
1.4 per cent; miscellaneous, 1.2 per 
cent. His total cost per pullet grown 
is $1.714. 

This problem is worked out with 
feed at $3.20 per 100 pounds, and the 
labor of man, horse and truck charged. 
Against the cost of.growing the pul- 
lets he credited the sale of the cock- 
erels at one and one-half pounds for 
42 cents on the market. The poultry 
breeder who has been figuring that 
the sale of the cockerels as broilers 
or fries will pay for the pullets should 
figure closely, and see if it does. 


Not every one 





Chicks We Have All Known 


The wailing chick that keeps up its 
piercing cheep, cheep, till if is found 
dead under the hover, its tender crop 
and intestines full of grit. Moral: 
Don’t put chicks on sand without lit- 
ter, or give them access to grit in ex- 
cess until they have had their first 
feed. 


The short-bodied, thirsty chick that 
craves nothing but dirt. This forlorn 
creature is suffering from infectious 
leukemia, and should be put on fresh 
ground where chickens have not been 
for a year. 

The balloon-shaped chick with the 
skin puffed out in the sides of the 
neck near the juncture with the body. 
This chick is suffering from emphy-, 
sema, and is generally found where 
chicks have been crowded, and the air 
bad. It is a respiratory trouble, ap- 
parently due to the obstruction of the 
air passages and the rupture of some 
of the air sacs. The air, escaping be- 
neath the skin, puffs out the body. 
The air may be let out by puncturing 
the skin with a sterilized needle. Con- 
ditions must be remedied. 


The sleepy chick, nodding like a 
drowsy farmer. Examine the heads of 
such chicks, and the chances are big 
head lice will be found standing on 
their heads in the tiny skull. Greas- 
ing the chick lightly with salty grease 
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Order right from this ad. 


5. 10, 
MORTON HATCHERY, Box 27, Morton, Mis 





{“HAEFFER 


| byt waste time and money on weak- 
lings when you can get Shaeffer Chicks 


that live and pay. 


Write me now and take advantage of 
Ww prices. 


Jo 
1244 32d Street 


From heavy-producing 
strains of most profitable varieties, bred for 
early laying. Live delivery, 100% guaranteed. 


Order direct trom this advertisement. 


hn Shaeffer Hatcheries 
Des Moines, lowa 


pte PAY. 


APRIL AND asad PRICES 
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“DES MOINES”? BROODER HOUSE 
~~ SAVES your cEicEs, because warm, well ventilated, flooded with 


Made of clear matched fir lumber wit 
 Becaat on skids. Movable. Sanitary. Made in sections with doors 
: tory. 


ork Des 
Bullders on Des Moines Hog Houses and Self-Feeders. 


throughout--lice and vermin roof. Houses 


double floor, 


= secre — Pays for itself from ch 
ing house. 8 ft, square, 6 1- 
cae, ~ one ote information, or send 
* Satisfaction guaran 


0. 
Moines, lowa 











under each wing and 
about the vent will cure these life- ' 
suckers. Too much grease will kill 
the chick, so apply carefully, and keep 
the chicks out of the sun immediately 
following the treatment. 

The cannibal chick which tries to 
eat its mates. Cannibalism usually 
starts in crowded quarters, especially 
if the ration is lacking in animal food. 
Remedy the condition. 

The poor, pasted up behind chick 
that has been fed too soon, and whose 
life sentence is about ten days. Oc- 
casionally pasting comes from consti- 
pation. It is well to clear the vent, 
clean it and inject a very little oil 
with a medicine dropper if the chick is 
worth the trouble. The condition of 
the chick will determine this. 


on the head, 


The quick growing ‘dhl that sud- 
denly develop leg weakness, even go- 
ing on their knees in some cases. Leg 
weakness is caused by too long con- 
finement on dry floors, too much heat 
on the floor, occasionally by confine- 
ment on a concrete floor without lit- 
ter, and usually by too much protein 
in the ration and too little exercise. 
The best remedy consists in getting 
the chicks on the ground and giving 
them an abundant supply of green 
food. Chopped dandelion leaves is 
good, also onion tops and bulb. 





Field Beets for the Hens 


Mangels or other field beets make & 
desirable source of succulent feed for 
the chickens during the winter months. 
They have certain advantages over 
sprouted oats for many farm flock 
keepers. They are ready for use at 
any time. They are easily fed. If 
properly stored, they will keep all 
winter. 

People who have tried them have 
found them a real aid to high egg pro- 
duction during the winter. Mangels 
are easy to produce. When raised for 
the farm flock a comparatively small 
amount of ground is required, tho a 
surplus over the needs of the chickens 
is appreciated by tha fall pigs and 
pregnant sows. 

Sow the mangels in rows after corn 
planting on rich, well-worked ground. 








June 1 is early enough for Iowa. Late 


planting usually reduces the labor of 

tending, as compared with earlier sow- * 
ing. A few rows in the garden, or in 

the patch with the melons out in the 

field will do. Well-worked clover sod 

is an ideal place. 

When harvesting, cover the beets 
with straw or corn fodder in a shed 
or barn till around December 1. Then 
move to a cave or cellar. The best 
plan is to store them in rows or small 
heaps. Large piles are apt to spoil, 
This plan works for a small crop. For 
a large crop, a root pit with ventila- 
tion is desirable. 

Halving or quartering the beets and 
putting on nails or spikes driven in 
the uprights of the chicken house wall 
is a very easy, clean and satisfactory 
way of feeding. To watch a flock of 
hens eagerly gather around the spots 
where the beets are placed for their 
use, convinces one that field beets 
are a valuable addition to the ration. 





Let the College Do Your 
Experimenting 


The state and federal governments 
are spending large sums of money to 
make experiments for the benefit of 
the farmer and poultryman. Every 
taxpayer pays his share of the ex 
pense, why not profit by the college 
experiments and save your money? In 
pioneer days the farmer had to try out 
new methods and get his lesson from 
the hit or miss of his experiment only; 
now we don't. For example, the col- 
leges have tried out the length of time 
it is profitable to save eggs for hatch- 
ing, they have experimented and 
checked their experiments. It is not 
profitable to save eggs for hatching 
longer than ten days, they say. Then 
why take up space in the incubator 
and waste eggs in the hopes that old 
eggs may hatch strong chicks? 

The college can afford to experiment 
with the mixing of feeds, the problem 
of substitution of one grain for anoth- 
er; with the different makes of inc 
bators and brooders, the different 
types of housing. Before a farmer 
risks loss of his own money in exper 
iments, it would be well to learn what 
the college has already found out. G0 
after the information which is yours 
for the asking. Most problems are old 
problems that someone has wo 
out. 
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Road to Carolina 


By A. E. DEWAR 

















—— 
SYNOPSIS—A good road for emigrants, 
erhaps it may have been, but no pleas- 
ant road to me, who found starvation and 
pardship there for the first time. I had 
peen brought up as a gentleman of Phila- 
delphia, but had found myself at seven- 
teen dependent on my Carolina uncle for 
support. His name was Daniel Craig, the 
same as mine. He was mixed up with the 
Regulation, a fact which irritated me as 
much as did the way he wore his clothes, 
and the suggestion he made that I should 
do better at the frontier than in the city. 
Yet when Major Dunston, of North Caro- 
Jina, called him a coward, I felt it due 
myself and my blood to call the fellow 
out. I was lucky enough to put a bullet 
in him, but had to flee the colony. The 
pest I could do was to take the help of 
the Sons of Liberty and promise to carry 
a message from them to Hunter, head of 
the Regulation, that was making war 
against the royal governor. Since I had 
Tory sympathies myself, the job did not 
please me. 

The road south was not friendly. I fell 
among thieves and lost to a branded re- 
demptioner my money and everything 
else but what I had on. There was noth- 
ing to do but go on. I fell in with an Irish 
emigrant family who fed me, and with a 
German named Krafft who made unpleas- 
antly close guesses as to my business, but 
helped me out greatly at the crossing of 
the Potomac. I left him» there, after a 
foolish quarrel, and went on alone. 

Friends of the Sons ef Liberty helped 
me down the valley. ag side of Staun- 
ton, I ran across Zfon Alexander, a 
preacher of the coming destruction of 
Tryon and his friends. With all this, he 
had some shrewd notionseas to the advis- 


p 


ability of migration of the Regulators 
over the mountains. From Alexander and 
from Haddock, a frontiersman with whom 
] fell in after Alexander left me, I learned 
more of the oppression of the people of 
North Carolina. Just over the colony 


line, I seemed likely to get some experi- 


ence of it. A posse of Fanning’s men 
came to arrest Butler, at whose cabin we 
had stopped for supper. Haddock was 
hidden safely; I was labeled by Butler 
as a Moravian, which should have insured 
my safety. 

Yet the deputy gave me a hard look. 


“He doesn’t look like a Dutchman to me,” 
he declared; ‘‘too mean a look. I'll take 
him along and hang the risk.” 


CHAPTER X—THE RALLYING OF THE 


REGULATORS 
UTLER had given me a chance for 
safety. I tried to follow his lead, 


altho I was very conscious that I hardly 
looked the part. 

‘Dummkopf, was willst du?’ I asked 
gruffly. ‘Here I stay tonight; tomorrow 
I go to Bethabara. Colonel Fanning is 
mine freund; shall I tell him vat a donkey 
his under officer iss?” 

It was a poor imitation, but it served 
to make the deputy pause. He studied 
me for a minute and looked puzzled. 

“Jack, see if this fellow has a pistol or 
a knife on him,” he ordered suddenly. 
‘Do you see an extra rifle?” 

I was searched and so was the room. 
It was teported that I had no weapons 
and that Butler’s fifle was the only one 
in the room aside from those brought by 
the posse, The deputy frowned again. 

I spoke to Butler. 

“For the supper, dankeschoen. When 
this donkey takes you to the Colonel, tell 
em that you are a freund of Peter Voor- 
ees,” 

Then I spread my blankets out on the 
floor again, rolled up in them, and pre- 
tended to go to sleep. The deputy was 
Stumped. Twice he started to say some- 
thing and twice stopped. 

“I guess we can get him if we want 
him,” he declared finally. ‘‘Come, Butler, 
we've got a ride before us tonight.” 

If they left before the deputy changed 


his mind again, I was a free man. Yet 
what a time it took to get the party off! 
sutler had to get a pack together, get 
his saddle horse out and finally say good- 
bye to his family. And all the time the 
deputy walked up and down beside me, 
and paused at every turn to give me a 
look that was still dissatisfied. 

But at last they were off. The sound 
of hoofs grew steadily fainter. Mrs. But- 
ler, sobbing quietly, leaned against the 
door and looked after them down the 
lane, 

Then there was a flash of buckskin 
down the ladder and Haddock was in the 
room. 


whet that, door, woman,” he, ordered. 

“Younker, get out of there. There’s rid- 

ng to be done tonight.” 

ae Butler turned and there was a lit- 
* Hope in her face, but more fear. ‘They 

Will kang him sure!” she cried. “You 

heard what they said. Court martial.” 
Hang nothing,” snorted Haddock. ‘‘Any 


oe horses? Where are they? Pasture? 
: Tight. Get the little tikes out hunting 
or them. Peter and I’’—he grinned at 


me—“‘will look, too.” 

Sed two oldest boys came running out, 

The _ and bare feet. We followed. 

woods ars were out, but no moon, and the 
S were dark. Wet branches slapped 





my face. I kept my eyes on the boys’ 
shirts and followed as fast as I could. 

Presently the gloom lightened. The 
branches above broke away to show gray- 
blue sky. Before us opened a little pas- 
ture. Brush studded it. It seemed to be 
empty. 

Then something moved to the right, 
shook itself, and took form. 

“Bess,” cried one of the boys. 
Bess; good Bess.” 

Stumbling thru the long grass, the mare 


“Come, 


approached. Behind came another. In 
an instant, the two boys had them by 
the mane. Haddock produced bridles. 


We led them back thru the wood to the 
housé and the road in front. 

“Don’t bother about saddles,”’ ordered 
Haddock. “Butler’s got the only good 
one anyway—and the only good horse. 
These aren’t worth stealing, but they'll 
carry us to the next farm. Come on,” 

E SLID onto his mount’s back, and, 

still carrying his rifle in one hand, 
urged the mare forward to the road. [I 
followed. My pack was in the house and 
I was bareheaded, but there was no time 
to get either pack or hat. 

“We'll bring him back,” cried Haddock 
to Mrs. Butler, as we broke into a trot, 
“but when he comes, pack up and git. 
There’s better places for you than North 
Carolina,” 





We kept at a trot until a smooth stretch 
of road showed itself. 

*“‘Now let ’em go,” cried Haddock. 

We thumped heels into our mounts and 
tried for a gallop. They kept it up for a 
brief stretch and then fell off. As we 
pulled down, at Haddock’s signal, he 
said: 

“They’re gaining on us every second, of 
course, but we've still a chance. They 
daren’t ride south thru Hillsboro—too 
many Regulators out. They'll go east 
and then south, and that means most 
probably they’ll stop for sleep and fresh 
horses some place before morning.” 

“They don’t know anybody’s 
them,” I added. 

“They'll know it before morning,” said 
Haddock between his teeth; “but it helps 
our chances now. Kick that mare of 
yours again and let’s see if we can go 
faster.”’ 

We pounded on thru the night. Pres- 
ently we were out of the shadow of the 
woods with starlight around us. A cabin 
made a dark blur on the far side of the 
clearing. : 

Haddock let out an Indian yell and rode 
up to the door. Before the bars came 
down he had poured out explanations and 
orders and was back with me. 

“He'll take the crossroad and call out 
the men there,” he explained, as we 
went on. 

Twice he repeated this, but at the next 
clearing he slid from his mount’s back 
and gave a sigh of relief. 

“This man has some good horses, and 
saddles to go with them,” he confided. 
“Now we'll get after them.” 

It was only a few minutes before four 
of us, the farmer and his oldest boy be- 
ing the reinforcement, were on the road 
again and with fresh mounts. At the 


after 





next crossroads the boy was sent one 
way and the farmer another. We pressed 
on, and left an aroused countryside be- 
hind us. 

There was little talking, and little ex- 
planation. I marveled to see how “little. 
It showed how accustomed the peopie 
were to a condition of civil war. Had- 
dock would rouse the man and say 
briefly: 

“A gang of Fannings’ has got Butler. 
Get your rifle and-come on. They’re head- 
ing straight east now. Watch for a turn 
at Moberly’s.” 

Then a light woukd flare in the house, 
and ag we rode away, we could hear folks 
scurrying around within. Presently, if 
the road was rocky, there would come 
the “clip, clip’ of horses’ hoofs far @e- 
hind, and we would know there was an- 
other rifle on the way. 

By now, six men rode with us and more 
came behind. To one of the six, Had- 
dock observed, as we let our - horses 
breathe: 

“Peter here needs something to shoot 
with. Know anybody along here with an 
old trade gun or a blunderbuss or some- 
thing to spare?” 

One of them did. And after the next 
halt, a long horse pistol was thrust into 
my belt. Thereafter we rode without a 
pause and left other members of the group 
to stop and give the alarm. 


HE dawn was gray when Haddock mo- 
tioned us to a stop. We were in a 


sandy lane, with a thicket of pines on 
each side. Ahead the road turned quite 
sharply. 


“Jackson's place is ahead,” he warned, 
“and Jackson is a good Fanning man. 
If they stop at all, they'll stop here. Gus, 
you stay with the horses and keep the 
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You will certainly want to get 
acquainted with the latest im- 
provements in binder con- 
Drop in and ask 
the dealer to show you the 
new McCormick-Deering. See 
it before harvest season opens. } 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
606 So. Michigan Ave. °7 AMERICA 


See the New Grain Binder 
The McCormick - Deering 


Combines the Best of 
McCormick and Deering ! 


N order to.build the one + 
best binder it is possible 
to produce, the Harvester 
Company has combined 
the popular McCormick 
and Deering grain bind- 
ers into one improved, 
perfected machine. | 
The best of both will be found 


in this new McCormick- 


ing bevel gears. 


in grain wheel. 


roller. 


platform. 


elevator rollers. 


Attachment. 








There are Many Improvements on New 
McCormick-Deering Binders that are 
not on your old machine 


1. Improved bevel gears. 

2. Improved ball-thrust bear- 
ing on bevel gear shaft. 

3. Improved adjustment of 16 
ball-thrust bearing for mesh- 


4. Ball-thrust bearings on both 
endsof the main wheel hub. 
5.Removable roller bearing 


6. Roller bearingson both ends 
of main elevator driving 12. Better platform ‘canvas 


7. Improved self-aligning roller 13 


ngs. 
8. Vertical bolted connections ; [ 
between main frame and 14. Wider range of adjust 


If Your Machine is a Dozen Years Old It 
robably Lacks Most of These, Too—All 
on the NEW McCormick-Deering: 

1. Flat Bar Steel Frame. 
Replaced old pipe frame. 5 
Lighter and stronger. 

2. More Roller Bearings. 
Roller bearings added to 6. Quick-Turn Tongue 


3. Floating Elevator. Auto- 
matically adjusts itself to 
heavy or light grain. 

4. Larger Capacity Binding 

More room 

between breast plate and 

binder deck. Forms larger 


Is Your Old Binder Good for Another 
Season’s Work? 


Will it go into the harvest this season, tie all of the bundles and waste no grain or time? Will 
it cut the crop with the minimum of labor? Will it give you good service without excessive 
repair expense? . . . If it will do these things, you don’t need a new binder; but if its perform- 
ance is doubtful, it is well to remember that the new, improved McCormick-Deering binder 
gives the best possible service, and it costs little, considering the many years it will serve you. 


COMPANY 
Chicago, Il. 


9. Improved connection be 
tween platform and eleva- 
tor frame. 

. Better bracing for outside 
reel support. 

. More space between main 
wheel and main drive 
chain, eliminating accu- 
mulation of dirt and 
undergrowth. 


1 


ee 


adjusting device. 
. Controlling levers easier to 
reach and operate. 


ments on reel. 






and better shaped bundles. 
. Simplified Knotter. New 
cord holder handles all 


grades of twine. 


Truck. Makes binder easier 
todrive. Takes neck weight 
off horses. 
7. New Bundle Carrier. 
Outer end drops as well as 
fingers. Dischargesbundles 
as well on hills as on level 
ground. 
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EEP Gombault’s Caustic 
Balsam in your barn 
—ready for emergencies. 
For 42 years a reliable and 
effective remedy for Spavin, 
Capped Hock, Curb, Splint, 
Laryngitis, Thoroughpin, 
Quittor, Wind Galls, Poll 
Evil, Sprains, Fistula, 
Grease, Barb Wire Cuts, 
1 Calk Wounds, Shoe Boils. 


Treat these ills with 
Gombault’s Caustic Balsam. 
You can apply it yourself 
easily. Directions withevery 
bottle. Won’ tscar ordiscolor 


rest from galloping up in front of the 
house. The rest of us will do some 
prowling around.” 

We followed him in single file. Where 
the pines thinned, he split the party and 
set half to watch the stables and half to 
guard the by road. He and I went 
straight on. 

Peering thru the brush grown fence, 
we saw a log house, of three or four 
rooms. Smoke was coming out of the 
chimney. A couple of saddle-bags lay by 
the door. 

‘I believe we’ve got them,” whispered 
Haddock. 

An inquisitive hound veered. toward us, 
sniffed the air and began to bark, Out 
of the front door a man popped. A rifle 
crashed at my ear, and the man dodged 
back. Things began to stir within. 

“Keep them where they belong, boys,” 
shouted Haddock, and a shot came from 
the brush across the road to answer. 
Someone answered from the house. An- 
other rifle from the circle hidden in the 
brush spoke, The fight was on. 

For an hour there was desultory firing. 
The posse tried one dash for the stables, 
but came back pell mell and dragging a 
wounded man with them, Haddock was 
putting man after man into position until 
we had forty around the house. 

“Shall we burn you out or will you give 
up Jim Butler peaceful?” called Haddock 
finally. 


NEW 
FOUR WHEEL 
PLANTER 


The same planter that achieved universal 
success as a big crop producer, simplified, 
strengthened and improved. 


The old Hayes features such as the never- 
fail drop, accurate cross check, uniform 
planting depth and positive covering are 
all found in this new mode! together with 
conveniences and improvements that in- 
crease planting efficiency and ease of 
handling and make it the finest planting 
tool ever built. 
Investigate this new planter before you 
bu Learn first hand why it insures a 
ful crop. Examine the features that have 
made it the acknowledged leader in the 
Corn Belt for more than forty years. 
Every farmer who grows corn will have a 
better idea of planter efficiency after see- 
ing this new machine. 


6 Big Improvements 


1. Tip over type corn and cow pea seed 


boxes, instantly detachable. 


. New check head with only ,two rollers, 


automatic wire release. 


3. Quick “detachable runners, remove two 


bolts and off they come. 


. Néw driving pawl mechanism that pro- 


vides self-alignment, eliminates broken 
pawls. 
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FREE — Folder describing the new Hayes . Improved tongue adjustment, stronger, 
Four Wheel model in detail. Write for more rigid and convenient. 
your copy and name of nearest dealer foday. 6. Stronger front and rear frames. 


hair. $2, 00 per bottle at drug No one answered, but presently Butler 
Stores, or direct on receipt stood alone outside the door. He walked 





























to the shelter of the woods while both sides 
j j Zvery improvement has been thoroughl 
a ertce. gene ie Fannin pets, take your HAYES PUMP & PLANTER co. te sted oa var ing | ae wy weather come 
sity ‘ ja A x: s ts, take your x e s, both in the hands of farmers and i 
The Lawrence-WilliamsCo. choice,”” called Haddock again. “Come GALVA, 1“, peice pn: Ati Pn field tests. : H 
Cleveland, Ohio. out without weapons, with your hands up, @ 
and start off on foot down the road. Or @ a 
GOOD FOR HUMANS, TOO stay where you are and we'll make you # - 
o buzzard eat.” one ° ° 4 
ere}. | BAULT SS ~— Oh gn ae OR eR When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. - Pi 
later, when blazing arrows began to drop —- @ wi 
Caustic on the roof of the house, the deputy gp DO 
changed his mind. <A white flag waved g 
out of a window, and a minute later, six i 
dejeeted looking men with their hands in _ re Ow, oO T 
the air stepped outside the door. On the 519 


instant, the woods vomited men. Run- 
ning beside Haddock, I saw the members 
of the posse shrink visibly as we came 
toward them. Haddock reached them 
first and swung around to face the farm- 
ers who swarmed in. 


Semi-Solid R 
































“Stand back!" he roared. “This is no 
whipping party.” 
“Let's tie ’em up to some trees,”” sug- AR Te Re a 
gested a big fellow with a broken nose, p - : 
“Zust a few licks acroas the back wouldn't You'll never regret it—hundreds of thousands of farmers say they wilt 
hurt ’em much.” always feed Semi-Solid. For they know it is the best and cheapest 
SURFACE CULTIVATION Haddock shook his head, feed in the world for baby pigs and chicks. Keeps them healthy, grow- 
INCREASES YIELD “T said I'd _— ‘em loose, and I’m go- = ing fast, making cheap gains, bigger profits. w 
ng to. Stand clear.” ° : l F i 
Tower surface cultivation produces bigger There was some muttering, but the Think of it—58 factories are needed to supply the demands of Semi- RI 
crops; kills weeds; makes dust mulch; cuts, | 4 : a ee Solid hat’ b bl see : : : PR 
crushes and levels in one operation without men drew back. Haddock ordered the Solid users—that’s an unbeatable testimonial to its worth. Containers 
Mage to the vital organic plant roots. | posse to the road. As they passed, the range from one gallon cans to 500 Ib. barrels. Prompt shipment, low wr 
Conserves moisture in dry seasons. Success- deputy’s eye fell on me, and lit with a freight costs. G ly today fi TH 
fully uséd wherever corn 1s grown. a lg i Bel reight costs. Get a supply today from our nearest dealer. ss 
t f > m . as t 00 “ a ee Pe 
F R EE ! “Tl see you hang yet,” he told me under _ regs “ 64 page k, “The meee wg Eas 
Write for our free booklet on corn culture. his breath, and then was gone with the is book will surprise you. Get your copy today. It’s free. —— 
Rea the Tower System produces rest, running down the road. _ Rifles CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO. : sagmee 
| banged around me. I thought at first the ~ £ Goii 4730 Gheriden Rese Dept. 302 
THE J, D. TOWER & SONS CO., men were out of hand and were shooting o penta - } ‘ 
dota, til to kill in defiance of Haddock. Then I  _ Buttermitl a ‘ . 
med — saw dust spurting at the runners’ heels. ‘ : / te 
rs reaps The bullets were merely jocular aids to A ‘had 
100 / 
OR THE THE speed. . «i ; 
NAME TONGUE » } 
A TALL man pushed his way thru the 
crowd. ‘See here, Haddock,’’ he de- | — Hi 





Hea clured, “all of us ought to be over by 
Ithy Herds need Hillsboro or Salisbury. The governor is 
Cod Liver Oil and Yeast on the march and Waddell ig bringing 

up the militia from the south. Let's or- 


Vitamins ganize a company right here and start.” 
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Your local dealer can 
. — once, Perhaps I could ride straight to promptly get from a nearby 
Bente oi dosminera typolement containing 9 full | him ‘and not have to go back to Beth- CRANE branch any 


and dried yeast (that aids digestion), I ee —— 
» One hog gained 300 Ibs. in 99 days on Cod-o-mineral, eae ghate addock on the arm. | 


It builds healthy herds, corrects and prevents rickets, | “Where is Hunter now?” I asked. 
paralysis, malnutrition. Write for proofand prices. | He shook his head. “T don’t know. 
VITAMINERAL PRODUCTS co | Don't even know for sure where the mus- 
* ter is. And Hunter may not be there. 
_ 1534 Adams St. PEORIA, ILLINOIS. He's traipsing all over the back country 
; these days.”’ 
3 “Then I've got to get back to Beth- 
The Newest an 7 abara at onec,” I cried. “Get me a fresh ) 
horse.” ( 
VALVES FITTINGS j|- 


plumbing fixtures, water x 


His words brought me down to earth 
again If armed conflict was that near, 


* . 
oO ominera then the Regulators needed the powder 
badly. My was to find Hunter at 


job 











g - tl ack ite ‘ 
Fastest Feed Mill aerate 


boy has got word 
Crushesand grindsall the grains He’s going to Bethabara to you know 
that grow. A Rusher on Ear 


who. Take a look in Jackson's stables 
Corn (with Husk or without): for and see if you can’t find a good horse for 
> 


him to ride.” 


the Beef Feeder and user of We worked our way out of the crowd. 4 
largequantitiesof ground grain. Haddock growled to himself as we went. System, or SO ners. €e 7m en 
When we came to the road and the near- mon 

Si ° ° e est knot of men was some distance away, i 
imple in design. ed in he broke out to me: oh 


construction. ‘Welt ubri- “You young idiot, why didn’t you tell 


Plas 
\- cated. No breakage or choke- 


7 
me this last night? Here you’re miles out BSS SS SS 
=———— ups. 75 to 150 bushels per hour. of the way, and time logt. Now you've ee ae &§ 
Circular for the Asking got to make up for it. If you go at a good 
THEN. G.BOWSHER CO., South Bend, Ind. pace, you'll reach Hastings about noon. A eo, »? Wa 


Stop there to eat and rest. Change horses. : f on 


3 Geta “Longer Life”’ Battery and save 50% Then straight on and you ought to make st 
Bethabara by night. But you may have 
aave you you More Power, Greater Pep, Longer enmalt “sunt chemaut 


? Absolutely dependable. You | to dig your spurs in.” ‘ ’ 4 . ' 
this factory-to-user-way. Write for folder at He told me how to recognize Hastings. GE des Fe a aeere: corn, grain ,and es 
- ence. No Le a It was a big white house, on a hill by the == fail. Why not raise big — hate Ta] time and F ~ 


Longer Life Battery o. 4 K, 

( - right-hand side of the road. You crossed IMiItony, |] YOU would spend o seed? our pigaler or 
Des Moines, lowa. A : , ; : s fi 

a creek half a mile this side of it. I was >EEDs Bains Boog wy ys latent ft a ms seed bulletin 


tt ‘BR: 30 to mention Haddock’s name and my er- 
5 7 rand, 
Di , r The tall man brought out a beautiful When writing to advertisers, please mention Wallaces’ Farmer. a Ae 














and gearenteed 
the old reliable Seed House. 
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Will stand against 
Winds where other 
Buildings will stand, 
without Guy wires. 


Agents Wanted 
Vernier Manufacturing Co. 


(Established 1904) 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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“ A practical, proven treatment that WILL 
a eave your pigs from the serious dangers of White 
® Scours. With hogs at the present market price 
B® you can afford to take no chances on losing your 
®@ pigs. Insure the pigs’ health with this treatment. 
e Send us the name of your Veterinarian. He 
{will be supplied with NEO Jr., to fill your needs. 
pp Descriptive literature sent direct to you. 


. 


Always Consult Your Veterinarian g 


THE NEO COMPANY 


519% 3514 ST.+* SIOUX CITY.IA. 








Sudan Grass 


The great fodder crop. Re- 


lished by horses, cattle, 
hogs, and sheep. Most 
green fodder per acre. Seed is 


cheap this season. Plant it freely. 


Iowa Shield Brand has alwaye 
stood for quality. You can de- 
pend on “Shield Brand” seeds. 





Write for 
RED INK Not sold through anaes, 
PRICE LIST Order direct. 


East 4th and Locust, Des Moines, Ia. 















EXTRA FANCY 


Sorghum Seed 


FOR SYRUP PRODUCTION 
Indiana Amber, Honey Early, Honey 
Late, Japanese Spangled Top—otherwise 
known as Texas Seeded Ribbon Cane. 
Highly propagated—Germination test guar- 
an 95%. Cane Sugar content 17 to 20%. 
Only 2} Ibs. plants an acre. Prices as follows: 

24 Ibs. $ .75 postpaid 10 Ibs. $2.25 postpaid 

5 Ibs. $1.25 postpaid 25 Ibs. $5.00 postpaid 

100 tbs. $17.50 
Cash or money order with order. 
American Syrup & Sorghum Co., Successors 

Fort Scott Sorghum Co. Fort Scott, Kansas 
Mfors. Famous Farmer Jones’ Sorghum Syrup 



















GEMED GEE cE 
KRUG SEED CORN 
EVERY EAR TESTED 


Consistent yielder and winner in many 
yield contests. Personally selected from 
testers to insure vigorous germination 
and disease free seed. 


-half mile W. 
J.J, WEWLIN, $ofcnttn"Stedes GRIMES, ta, 


EAKLY WIMPLES 


SEED CORN 


Tested 98 strong, 2 weak, 0 dead 

¥I Ph County Agent, LeMars, lowa 
pha ed highest 1n north central lowa corn yleld con- 
it in 1924 of the state yleld contest. Made 654 bu. 
ad acre {n Same district in 1925 as entered by myself. 
— days’ free test trial, if not satisfactory your 
oney back. Bu., @4; 3 bu., $11; 5 bu. lots or more, 

Der bu. Bags free. Silver. King, $5. 

KEMPE, HINTON, 10WA 


‘RE Sa IURREUNT eto 8 Na 
SEED CORN 


prtimples Yellow Dent and Silver King positively 
rman eet Prices and seed the best. 15 cts. in 
eed samples, ear shelled samples Free and 


circu} 
Elk Point, S. D. 


C. $s, BOVEE, 

SEE 
Positively guaranteed to grow. 
Quality the best. Priced right. 


Sioux City, lowa 

















bay gelding, long limbed, with open nos- 
trils, clear eyes, and that suggestion of 
driving power in hips and shoulders that 
goes with speed. 

“You said he was looking for Hunter,” 
explained the tall man. 

“It’s lucky he is,”” Haddock commented, 
“If he warn’t, I'd take after him and 
steal this hoss offen him myself.” 

I mounted. Haddock stepped close 
to me. 

“If what you’ve got to say to Hunter 
has anything about powder in it,’ hé 
whispered, ‘‘you’ve got my leave to ride 
that horse to death.” 

The bay, I thought, might last longer 
than I. There was a day’s walk behind 
me, a night’s ride and no rest to speak 
of. And here I was just starting on a 
ride that would have tested my endur- 
ance had I been fresh. 

Aches in back and thighs that I had 
not noticed in the excitement of the night 
chase -began to develop as we went on. 
I put the bay to a gallop on every level 
spot, slowed down to a walk for hills and 
to a trot on uneven ground. Consequent- 
ly there was a good deal of trotting to be 
done, and I groaned every time that jolt- 
ing began. For my own sake, I eased him 
into a single-foot occasionally, but my 
conscience hurt me lest I should tire the 
horse unnecessarily; and so I came back 
to the trot, which was easier for him, 
but otherwise for me. 

Every mile we covered I became a bet- 
ter king’s man. I cursed the errand that 
had brought me here to the world’s end 
and sent me riding like mad for the bene- 
fit of a gang of backwoodsmen. More- 
over, I promised myself that once the 
message was delivered, I should strike 
back to the east, return to Philadelphia, 
and lead a civilized life again. 

This picture pleased me so much that 
I almost forgot where I was and ambled 
along, grinning, for more than a mile. I 
pictured the new clothes I would get—I 
who wore rags now—what plays, what 
dances I should attend, what horse races, 
what 





\ YJHAT of Major Dunston? Him I had 

forgotten totally for the moment. 
That unlucky hour. barred me absolutely 
from all but outlaws. And what of my 
present treasonable work? No doubt if I 
were caught, the governor would hang 
me out of hand, 

Tt seemed I was beaten, and for a time 
I felt nothing but despair over my for- 
tunes. But as the morning passed and I 
grew more and more tired, that dream of 
a safe return to Philadelphia and my old 
life changed to another and nearer vision. 
I began to think of the bed at the inn 
ahead, and how good it would feel. The 
Moravians, I had heard, kept a good 
house. The governor had stopped there. 
I pictured even clean sheets, thick mat- 
tresses, I looked wearily thru the dust 
of the highway, and wondered if I should 
ever see the welcome walls of that inn. 

It was past noon when I crossed the 
creek of which Haddock had told me and 
walked my tired horse up the hill beyond. 
There was the white house on the hill and 
a gentleman sitting on the front porch. 
He took a long pipe out of his mouth and 
greeted me with the utmost courtesy but 
with very evident curiosity. 

I was too tired to be cautious. 

“Haddock sent me,” I muttered, as I 
slid from the saddle. ‘I’m going to the 
Dutch fort—message for Hunter. Get me 
a fresh horse and wake me in two hours.” 

And with that I lay down on the spot 
of grass where I had chanced to stop and 
fell into a deep stupor of sleep and ex- 
haustion almost instantly. My last recol- 
lection was of Hastings standing with his 
hand on the bridle of the bay and curs- 
ing, apparently not angrily but as a way 
of showing profound astonishment. 

It seemed to me that he must have 
bent over on the instant and wakened 
me again. Yet the shadows were longer 
on the grass, and altho I was scarcely 
rested, I knew I had slept. A little negro 
boy was squatting at my head, and keep- 
ing a branch going back and forth over 
me. This struck me as thoughtful, and 
doubtless prevented insects from bother- 
ing, altho I would have sworn that it 
would have taken a legion of hornets to 
have disturbed me greatly. 

A woman brought a pannikin of broth 
of some sort, piping hot, and I drank * 
gratefully, tho at the cost of scorched 
mouth and throat. Then they gave me 
milk, fresh from the spring house, and I 
must have swallowed a quart of that. 

Still I was only half awake. Hastings 
beckoned the same little negro boy. He 
came with a bucket of cold water and I 
soused my head in it. I felt better. 

“Here is a mount for you, sir,’”” Hast- 
ings announced finally. “You should 
reach Bethabara by dusk. Remember 
that they are not all friendly there. Be 
caretul.”’ 

I thanked him and said I would remem- 
ber. He helped me into the saddle, for I 
was stiff and sore. As I rode down the 
lane I looked back and saw the planta- 
tion that I had found so quiet was now 
all bustle. Horses were being driven up 
from pasture, women were scurrying 
about. between the different buildings; 
there was a great deal of shouting of or- 
ders and replies. *I judged my coming 
meant to them that the storm was about 
to break. Again I wondered what was 
to happen to these people. That the gov- 





ernor would overwhelm them with troops, 
I made no doubt. After that, what? Con- 
fiscation of land, imprisonment of ring- 
leaders, and what else? It would be hard 
to imprison the whole back country of 
North Carolina. 


F THAT afternoon I can remember 
very little. IT rode in a sort of daze, 


and only spurred myself awake when I 
came to a crossroads. Even then I took 


the wrong turn once and lost time. Once 
in a while I recalled that I was supposed 
to be riding post haste and spurred into 
a gallop. Mostly, I fancy, t 10d? hunched 
up, trying to keep from being torn to 
pieces by a racking trot. 

Almost with surprise, I realized sud- 
denly that it was evening, the heat had 
gone out of the sun, and that the pines 


were casting long shadows across the 
road. One whom I passed on the road 
answered my usual query with the an- 


swer in a German accent that the tavern 
was only a mile or so beyond. 

Shortly thereafter the road sloped down 
to a creek bottom, with cultivated fields 
on each side, I passed a house presently 
and another field. Then lights began to 
spring out of the dusk ahead, and to my 
left also I saw lights, but farther away. 
Those to my left, I gathered, were at 
Betharaba itself, while ahead was the 
tavern, which lay north of the palisaded 
village, 

I could see but little of it as I rode up. 
It seemed nothing more than a rather 

A 
large log house, surrounded by outbuild- 
ings. At my hail a boy came from the 
stable and took my horse I slung the 
saddle-bags over my shoulder. There was 
nothing in them except in the one that 
hung down in front of me. The horse pis- 
tol was there, and I shook fresh powder 
into the pan before I started for the door, 

It was my purpose to enter as quietly 
as possible, seek out the keeper of the 
tavern and ask that a boy be sent for 
Gottfried Steup. I had hoped, too, that 
the tavern might be empty. 

Luck was not with me. There must 
have been nearly a dozen men in the tap 
room when I entered. A few were re- 
spectable looking Germans, but the rest 
looked like typical products of the fron- 
tier. Indeed, after a second glance, I was 
about ready to say they looked villainous 
as well as hardy. 

Worse than that, talking stopped dead 
when I entered. All eves were turned 
toward me. I had the air of a man who 
had ridden post haste. That, as I should 
have known, was enough to mark me. 


“What news from Hillsboro?” asked 
one. 

“None,” T replied. ‘I come from the 
north.” 


He gave an exclamation and stared at 
me, then stepped back to talk with his 
fellows. <A low buzz of talk broke out 
behind my back. I felt a moment’s curi- 
osity as to who the fellow might be. His 
voice had seemed familiar. 

To the tavern keeper I explained my 
errand. 

“Herr Steup,” he repeated Icud enough 
for the room to hear. ‘He is no ‘onger 


here.” 
Here was disappointment. 
“Where is he?’’ I asked, 


A hand came down on my shoulder and 
I was whirled around to face my erst- 
while questioner. A group of men were 
behind him. I saw knives and pistols in 
their belts. As their leader spoke, I 
glimpsed the scar on his forehead and 
knew him. It was the escaped bond ser- 
vant who had robbed me south of Harris 
Ferry. 

“Steup is in jail, waiting for the gov- 
ernor to hang him,” declared this fellow 
Savagely, ‘‘and you’ are just about to 
start on .the way to join him.” 

(Continued next week) 


LAND NOW RETURNS FPVE PER 
CENT INTEREST 


When the market price of farm land is 
much higher than its capital value or 
earning power, it indicates a premium on 
land speculation, according to O. G. Lloyd, 
of Purdue University. During the twenty- 
five years ending in 1920, corn belt land 
was largely valued at a rate that would 


return only 24% to 2% per cent when 
rented. During the past two years the 
actual selling price and capital value of 


farm land is closer together than it has, 
been in twenty-five years. In many places 
and communities, land can be purchased 
that will return a mortgage rate of in- 
terest on the investment, when the land 
is rented. Such a condition indicates less 
of a speculative risk in land purchase than 
any time in a generation. The best or- 
ganization of the farm business can be 
expected when speculation in future land 
prices is kept in the background and the 
farm regarded as a business that should 
return a reasonable rate of interest. 





TON LITTER CONTEST iN SOUTH- 
WESTERN IOWA 

A ton litter contest is being staged in 
Page and Fremont counties, with interest 
keen in the work. Shenandoah business 
men have appropriated $250, which will 
be supplemented with donations from 
other sources before the finish. Both coun- 
ties are intensely interested in the con- 
test. Pigs must have been farrowed be- 
tween March 1 and April 15. 




























































NE of the very first improve- 
ments made by settlers in a 
new country is the construc- 

tion of a fence. No matter in how 
well built up a community you live 
you need good fences to protect 
your property, keep your livestock 
where it belongs and keep up the 
appearance of your farm. No in- 
vestment brings greater returns in 
farm value than a strong, properly 
erected fence of the right kind. 






The better place to buy fence is 
from your “Farm Service’. Hard- 
ware.Man. The strong and the 
weak generally look a good deal 
alike, but he, through his close 
connections with manufacturers, 
has the opportunity of securing for 
you the really dependable brands of 
fencing. This is the kind you will 
get from him because he is building 
his future business on quality, to 
give you genuine satisfaction over 
a long number of years. In fact, 
that is the reason why it always 
pays you to buy at a “Farm Serv- 
ice’? Hardware Store—permanently = 
located in your community—be- 
cause he is dependent upon your 
future business to keep his place 
going, and, therefore, he can give 
you only quality merchandise at 
fair prices. 













































Check up your needs on field fence, 
barbed wire, poultry netting, and 
hog fence. Ask your “Farm 
Service” dealer to help you figure out "i 
the exact quantity you need, as well : 
as the steel posts, wire stretchers, 
fence tools, post hole diggers and 
gates to complete the job. It isa 
part of his service and he is always 


more than glad to do it. Come in 
and talk about fences. ‘% 
Your ‘‘Farm Service’’ Hardware Men. - 
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MARKETS 


General Price Outlook 


PRICE COMPARISONS WITH PRE-WAR 
AND WITH LAST YEAR 

The percentage columns in the follow- 
ing tabie are worthy of the most careful 
study. The first column gives percentage 
present prices are of pre-war, and the 
second column percentage prices are of 
the corresponding week last year. 

The first thing to do in order to get the 
most benefit out of this table is to note 
the level of prices as a whole. For in- 
stance, Fisher's wholesale price index is 
now 152 per cent of pre-war and 96 per 
cent of the same time last year. Now go 
down over the list and see which products 
are above and which below the general 
wholesale price level. From the stand- 
point of the pre-war base, it will be noted 
that lumber and the wages of city labor 
are above the general price level. Corn, 
oats, butter, eggs, cattle, hides and copper 
are decidedly below the general price level. 
com- 











EXPORTS OF HOG PRODUCT s 
Exports ‘of lar dfor the first week 
April were 11,499,000 pounds, ag com. 
pared, with 8,339,000 pounds the week hy. 

fore and 8,738,000 pounds for the 
week last year. Exports of pork the first 
week in April were 7,015,000 pounds 
compared with 8,440,000 pounds the wet 
before and 9,849,000 pounds for the Same 
week last year. 


Live Stock Receipts and Prigg 


Hog prices-are 96 per cent of the 
year average, as contrasted with 8 
cent for fat cattle, 77 per cent for sheep 
and 87 per cent for lambs. 

The following table gives data 
percentage of ten-year average for 
ceipts and prices as they have prevailed 
week by week for the past eight weeks 
Each week is compared with the ten-year 
average of the corresponding week, thus 
eliminating seasonal bias. 


tHOGS 


FARM-HAND WAGES—Wages of farm- 
hands in lowa. are about 150 per cent 
of pre-war. At 150 per cent, farm-hand 
Wages are not nearly so far above pre- 
war as city labor. 

FARM LAND—TIowa land is approximate- 
ly 135 per cent of pre-war normal, and 
land generally in the twelve north-cen- 
tral states is about 125 per cent. 

MAY HOG PRICES—With pre-war rela- 
tionships as a base, May lard now indi- 
cates a price of $10.33 per cwt. for heavy 
hogs at Chicago next May. May rib 
sides as a basis indicate a price of |. 
$10.81. 

RAILROAD LOADINGS — Figures show 
the percentage for the week ending 
April 3, 1926, of the 1921-1925 five-year 
average for the correspénding week: 
Coal and coke 127 per cent, grain 109 per 
cent, livestock 80 per cent, lumber 110 
ver cent, ore 117 per cent, and miscel- 
aneous merchandise 113 per cent. 

NEW YORK FACTORY WAGES — New 
York factory wages are 229 per cent and 
railroad wages on the hour basis are 236 
per cent of pre-war normal. 

COST OF LIVING now averages 
170 per cent of pre-war normal, 

















Kansas City | 








Mixed clover, No. 
Last week 
Week before 
Timothy, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, choice— 
Last week 
Week before 
Alfalfa, No. 1— 
Last week 
Week before ... 
Alfalfa, standard— 
Last week . 18.50) 24.50 
Week 17.50|22.00 
Alfalfa, No. 2 


Last week « -{15.75/21.75 
Week before .........|14.75|19.75 
Oat straw— 
Last week . 8 
Week before 8 





|20,00128.00 
at 5 


20.50)}26.50 
19.50/24,00 


48 tp 











about 





By | 
7 By 
7 5 








In most cases the failure of these 


modities to advance as 


much 


as 


products is due to overproduction, 


GENERAL PRICE LEWEL 


other 








Fisher's index number _ 


Percentage 
present price 
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CATTLE—At Chicago 


is of pre-war 


Percentage 
present price 
is of last yr. 


oe 
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1,300-pound fat caitle 
1,190-pound fat cattle 
Canners and cutters 

Feeders . 


15] 
125 
116 


HOGS—At Chicago 





Heavy hogs 
Light hogs ....... 
{Pi 





143) 


157 
176 
131 


93 
92 
116 


__113 


~ 92 
101 
113 

95 





SHEEP—At Chicago 





Lambs 


oS vesccccccossccersers | 


158] 


93 





: WOOL AND HIDES. 





Quarter blood wool, at seen 


Light cow hides, at Chicago 


isi 
74 


83 
83 





GRAIN 





At Chicago— 

eet, INO. F MIKO ..ccccccces 

Oats, No. 2 white 

Wheat, No. 2 red 

Wheat, No. 1 northern .. 
On towa Farms— 

Corn ,.. ° 

Oats . 





Cottonseed meal, at Milw’kee| 1 


Oil meal, at Milwaukee 
‘Bran, at Kansae City 
Shorts, at Kansas City 


108 

90 
149 
148 








HAY 





No. 1 timothy, at Chicago....| 


No. 1 alfalfa, at Kansas City) 153} 








Butter, at Chicago .......... 
Clover seed, at Toledo ...... 
Timothy seed, at Chicago ...| 
Cotton, at New York ....... 
Eggs, at Chicago 


127| 


114 
132 


OTHER FARM PRODUCTS __ 


124 
8 





PROVISIONS—At Chicago 








FUTURES—At Chicago 





Corn— 
May . 
July 
September 


Lard— 
May 


107 
109 
110 
87 
90 
98 
iss! 
121) 
119| 





126} 
130 
128 


134 
131 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 





Coke, at Connellsville 
Pig iron, at Birmingham..... 
Copper, at New York ........ 
Crude petroleum, at N. York 
Lumber— 
Douglas fir (f. 0. b. Wash- 
ington) 
Yellow pine (southern) 
1x8 No. 2 common boards 
Yellow pine (southern) 
ix6 and 2 B (finish) .,... 
Cement 


93 
160 


84 
187 
190 
173 





FINANCIAL 





Bank clearings, per capita, 
outside of New York, 
month of March ......... a 

fnterest, 60 to 90 day paper, 
at New York ee 

Industrial stocks ............ 

Railroad stocks . 





228 


104 
191 
95 





106 


113 
106 
109 








RAILROAD RATES — Freight 
and oats from Iowa to Chicago are 
r cent of pre-war normal, and on 


corn 
149 


rates on 


pattie and hogs 153 per cent. The aver- 


a railroad workman 


is now 


gettin 


about 63.8 cents an hour, as compare 
‘with 27 cents in 1914, or about 236 per 


cent.of the pre-war normal. 








MISCELLANEOUS CHICAGO PRODUCE 
PRICES 


Butter, creamer extras, last week 
37c, week before 39%c; cheddar cheese, 
last week 20%c, week before 19%c; eggs, 


| fresh firsts, last week 27%c, week before 


28%%c; ducks, last week 3lc, week before 
31c; fat hens, last week 27%c, week be- 
fore 27%c. 


CORN OIL CAKE MEAL 
Cedar Rapids corn oil cake meal is $44 
in ton lots. 


The Week’s Markets 


CATTLE 











Chicago 
Kansas City 





Med. and heavy wt. beef 
steers (1,100 Ibs. up) 
Choice and prime— 
eas 
Week before 
Good— 
Last week .. 
Week before 
Medium— 
TAS WOOK cicccsnececs 
Week before 
Common-— 
Last week 
Week before ...cccee- 
Light weight beef steers 
(1,100 Ibs. down)— 
‘noice and prime— 
Last week .... 
Week before ......... 
Medium and good— 
Last week 
Week before 
Common— 
Last week .... 
Week before 
Butcher cattle— 
Heifers— 
See 
Week before 
Cows— 
Ot WHOK: cic0ceenene 
Week before 
Bulls— 
Last week 
Week before e........ 
Canners and cutters— 
Last week . 
Week before ......... 
Stockers and feeders— 
Last week 
Week before 
Cows and heifers— 
Last week 
Week before 
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Heavy (250 Ibs. 
Last 


up)— 


Last 
W eek 
Light (150-200 Ibs.)— 
Last week 2.95/12.55 
Week before .... 113.08! 12.6! 
Light lights (130-150 Ibs.) | 
Last wee 12.42/13.30/12.§ 
Week before 3.25/12.85 
Smooth and rough heavy 
packing sows (250 Ibs. 
up— 
Last week 
Week before 
Pigs (130 Ibs. down)— 


9.92'10.62 


2110.15 
9.88/10.50/10.1 


e Last week oaee a 3.12 
Week before 


Leanna 3.25/13.50 
Stock pigs— 
BMROt WHOK 6 o0sccce0ec thee 13.42 
Week before 113.50 











Lambs (84 Ibs. down), 
medium to prime— 
Last week 
Week before 
Lambs, culls and common 
Last week 
Week before . ° 
Yearling wethers, medium 
to prime— 
Last week .. 
Week before 
Ewes, medium to choice— 
Last week 
Week before 
Feeder lambs, medium to 
choice— 
Last week ... 
Week before 12.12/12.38 
NOTE — Unless otherwise stated, all 
classes of livestock’ are quoted at an av- 
erage of prices from common to choice. 


13.00'13.25/12.7 
12.62/12.75|12.2 
11.38/11.38/11.00 
11.00)11.12|10.50 
9.75/11.38/10.62 
9.75|10.88)10.12 
7.00) 7.62! 7.25 
7.00] 7.62| 7.00 


12.50}12.62 
































Kansas City 
| Des Moines 








No. 2Y— 
week 
Week before 

Corn, No. 3Y— 
Last week .. 
Week before 

Corn, No. 4Y¥— 
Last week .... 
Week before 

Oats 
Last 
Week 

Rye . 

Last 
W eek 

Barley— | 
Last week .... | 
Week before 3 | 

Wheat, No. 2 hard | 

1 
f 


Corn, 
sast 


ata 
a to 
PP 


week ....| 
before 





week .... 
before 





-68 {1.66 
60 {1.55 


Last week ....[1.74%]1.63 
Week before ../1.65 


FEEDS 


1.54 














Kansas City 
Minneapolis 
Des Moines* 








Bran— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 
Shorts— 
Last week.... 
Week before. .|: 
Hominy feed— 
Last week..../25.26{.....leos 
Week before. ./25.25 
Oil meal (0.p.)— 
Last week.... 
Week before.. 
Cottonseed meal 
(41 per cent) 
Last week.... 
Week before,.. 
Tankage— 
ist week.... 
Week before.. 
Gluten— 
TOR “WOOK... ichiccce -/32.25 
Week before.. 31.75 
*Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots; 
all other points, car lots. 
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48.75). coe 
48.50)..... 


37.75 
35.75 


65.00 
65.00 























FOREIGN EXCHANGE 








Par value 

Preesnt 

price 

Per cent of 
| par 





} 





} 


Lritish sterling ex- 


coon eu = 1$4.860 

before 

French franc— 
Last week 


99.§ 
99. 


-93373 
-03475 


a. 
18. 


— 











FEDERAL LAND BANK BONDS 
Federal land bank bonds, due ir 1953, 
but callable in 19383, were quotey last 
week at $1.01%. Since thesé bonds are 4% 
per cent, the yield to 1953 is 4.20 per cent. 





LIVERPOOL AND CHICAGO LARD 

Liverpool—Last week $15.62, week be- 
fore $15.74. Chicago—Last week $13.72, 
week before $13.90. : 





OTHER FARM PRODUCT PRICES 

Quarter blood wool at Boston is 
light native cow hides at Chicago 
home grown clover seed at Toledo 
and cotton at New York 19.3c. Iowa ele- 
vator shelled corn prices are about 54c, 
Oats 3444c, wheat $1.54. 





EXPORTS OF GRAIN 

Exports of wheat the first week in April 
Were 5,204,000 bushels, as compared with 
2,171,000 bushels for the week before and 
4,184,000 bushels for the same week last 
year. Exports of corn for the first week 
in April were 403,000 bushels, as com- 
pared with 266,000 bushels the week before 
and 123,000 bushels for the same week last 
year. Exports of oats fer the first week in 
April were 897,000 bushels, as compared 
w 


h 673,000 bushels the week before and * 


458,000 bushels for the same week last 


| Pebruary’® 19 to 26 





|} part in 
| geeding. 


| rainfall during June 





Receipts at 
g| other mkts. 


—_ Thi 
eeceeses| Soest 


Receipts at 
Chicago 





February 26 to March 4.. 
March 5 to ll . 

March 12 to 18 
matoh. 39 to Bb séccceess 
March 26 to April 1...... 
i, ke Ee eee 
Aer 3 tO WB oss 


tCATTLE 


February 19 to 25 
February 26 to March 4.. 
Mareh 5 to 11 

March 12 to 18 

PEMrOn 19 tO FO ncccecaces 
March 26 to April 1...... 
April 2to 8. 

April 9 to 15 


o 


oem erene 














KARASSSse= 








February 19 to 25 ...... 
February 26 to March 4.. 
March 6 to ll .. 
Marrow 12 tO 18 ccicepece 
March 19 to 25 .... 
March 26 to April 1 
April 2to 8 

April 9 to 15 


eeeeeee 


RSSrIVzoce 








February 
February 
March 5 
March 12 : 
MAP 19 00 BB oo-s60cc0 
March 26 to April 1...... 1 
Oe Ee eS 81 
April 9 to 15 | 8 
*Sheep and lamb receipts are combined. 
tHogs, eleven markets; cattle and sheep 
seven markets. 
tCattle prices are for fat beef steers. 


FARMERS LEAD ST. JOSEPH STOCK. 
YARDS 


Aside from leading all of the livestock 
commission firms on the South St. Josepi 
stockyards by a comfortable margin, dur- 
ing the month of March, the Farmer? 
Livestock Commission Company handled 
more carloads of livestock than fourteen 
of the other commissien firms together. 
During March this co-operative firm han- 
dled 763 cars of livestock, with a total 
value of $1,476,191.68. This volume of 
business yielded a profit of $7,727.75. Since 
this firm has been in operation, it has ef- 
fected savings ranging from 25 to 66 per 
cent of the charges made by the old line 
commission firms. During this yeriol 
63.659 cars of stock have neen handled by 
the co-operative firm and made a profit 














| Of $532,293.20, or an average net of $941 


per car. 





LATE SEEDING OF OATS 

The season seems to nlay an important 
determining the effect of late 
In three out of seven years, oats 
seeded the last of April yielded as well 
or better than the early seeded crop. In 
one year with a dry June but with plenty 
of rain in July, oats seeded April 30 actu 
ally vielded 34 per cent more than oats 
seeded April 9. In contrast with this 
there was another year with a normal 
followed by an e& 
tremely dry July when the early seeding 
exceeded the later seeding in yield by 
fully 80 per cent. 





SOYBEANS GOOD CATTLE FEED 

Further use for soybeans, rapidly forg 
ing to the front among Indiana crops, hag 
been found in the cattle feeding trials # 
the agricultural experiment station # 
Purdue University. Whole soybeans may 
be used to take the place of cottonseed 
meal as a protein supplement in a ral 
of shelled corn, silage and clover hay ® 
fattening two-year-old steers for marke 
Soybean hay also made a_satisfactoty 
substitute for both cottonseed meal 
clover hay when used with silage 
shelled corn. 





SUGGEST FARMER DEBATE 
QUESTION 

Plans are under way for the state-wilt 
farmers’ debate of next winter. 
now the Iowa Farmers’ Debate Cow 
would like suggestions for the question ® 
use next winter. Send question sugs®* 
tions to W. H. Stacy, Secretary, lows 


Farmers’ Debate Council, Iowa State Ca 


lege, Ames, Iowa. 
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~( Lardsesti 
BOND 


Geo. M. Bechtel & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 


Substantial 
Sound 


BOND 


Investments 
I 


Municipal Bonds 
Sound Corporation 


Securities 
Including 


Light and Power 
Industrial 
First Mortgage Bonds 


Write for Full Listings on 
SOUND BOND INVESTMEN'PS 


Geo. M. Bechtel & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 


Bechtel Building 


Davenport, lowa 
Equitable Building 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Grand Opera House Building 
DUBUQUE, IOWA 
First lowa Trust Building 
BURLINGTON, IOWA 















Gold Notes 
lowa Southern 
Utilities Company 
We have 
numerous issues of 
Iowa School Bonds 









35 years without a loss to an investor 



















Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“The seed catalogs show nice 
pictures of everything except 
the backache.” 





WHY LAUNDRIES THRIVE 


Marie, seven years old, was being 
washed, and was uttering her customary 
protests. 

“TI wish,’ she said earnestly, ‘‘that I 


need never have to be washed again.” 
“I’m afraid,” replied her mother, gent- 
ly, ‘‘that as long as you have me to take 
care of you, you'll have to make up your 
mind to be washed thoroly every day.” 
‘Marie considered the problem for a mo- 
ment. Then she faced her mother with 
determination. 
“Very well,’’ 
marry young.” 


she said, ‘“‘then I shall 


A CAT-ALOG 

A grammar school boy 
following composition on ‘‘Cats”’: 

“Cats that’s meant for little boys to 
maul and tease is called Maultease cats. 
Some cats is rekernized by how quiet 
their purs is and these is named Pursian 


the 


handed in 


eats. The cats what has very bad tem- 
pers is called Angorie cats. And cats 


with deep feelins is called Feline cats. I 
don’t like cats.” 

















Johnny Chick: ‘What are you in for?’ 
Billy Plymouth Rock: ‘Aw, bigamy.” 


SIGN 
Little Town Girl: ‘‘Please, Mr. Farmer, 
is that pig engaged?” 
Farmer: “Er, why?” 
Little Town Girl: ‘‘She has a ring thru 
her nose.” 


THE WAY OF HAY 
City Bred (pointing to a haystack): 
“What kind of a house is that?" 
Country Bred: “That ain't a 
that’s hay.” 
City Bred: “Say, you can’t fool me; 
hay doesn’t grow in a lump like that.” 





house; 





WISE SIGN PAINTER 
“Sav! yelled the farmer who 
the pond,- ‘‘Don't you see that sign, 
(Fishing Here’?” 
“T sure do,” said the disgusted 
man. “The fellah that painted that sign 
knew what he was talking about.” 


THE REAL COUNT 


owned 
‘No 


fisher- 





Sunday School Teacher: “Jimmy, do 
you count ten before you hit another 
boy ?’’ 

Jimmy: ‘Naw! De referee counts ten 
after I hits him!” 

NOT IF HE’S A GOOD SHOT 

“Do you think he will miss me?” sang 
the entertainer in a cracked voice. 

“If he does, he ought never to be ist- 


ed with a gun again,” shouted one of the 


irate audience. 








NICHOLSON FILES 


—~A FILE FOR 
EVERY PURPOSE 
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* Fleatthy Hogs" 
with a 


NICHOLSON 
Horse Rasp 


Unhealthy hoofs, injury to the 
horse and serious loss to you result 
in failure to cut away the extra 
growth of hoof around the old shoe. 


A NICHOLSON Horse Rasp takes 
care of this job quickly and neatly. 
Its sharp teeth and perfect balance 
make it possible to cut the hoof to 
exactly the same level on both sides. 
Have you got one in your black- 
smith shop ? 
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Plain Rasp Half File 


Sey 





NICHOLSON FILE Co., PROVIDENCE.R.I..U.S.A. 




















HER ERROR | 

He had spoken to her on the street and | 
she was properly insulted. } 
“I don’t know you from | 
exclaimed indignantly. | 
“You ought to.”” he retorted mildly. ‘I’m | 
dressed differently.” | 





Adam!” she 


OBLIGING 

Prison Governor (to released convict): 
“I'm sorry! I find we have kept you here 
a week too long } 
Convict: “That’s all right. Knock it off | 


" 





next time.” 












Good-bye GROUND HOGS! 
ET’S all go after the ground hogs at the same time. 
That’s the only way to get rid of them for good. 


A tablespoonful of Cyanogas A-Dust 
will do it. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


“It’s the gas that kills them” 


Just as effective against woodchucks, prairie dogs, ground squir- 


rels, rats, moles and ants. Simple, cheap and 


Ask your dealer for Cyanogas A-Dust or send us $2.50 fora ‘ 


5-Ib. tin, express collect. 
Write for Leaflet 274 


AMERICAN CYANAMID SALES COMPANY 


; INCORPORATED 
511 Fifth Avenue 





in buliding H 
Hou 


They don’t have to eat it or even touch it, 
It gives off a poison gas that destroys them. 


Kill them with 


ANOGAS 


jomes, Barns, 
ses that bring bigger profi 
in 








in each burrow 





sure, 








New York, N. Y. 
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manent. No repairs. Good- 



























If you do not find in Wallaces’ Farmer the articles you want to buy now, just let ue 
know what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms from 
whom you can make the purchase. 
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FARM LANDS 


HELP WANTED 





FLORIDA 


AGENTS WANTED 








No. Words | No. Insertions 





2 
$3.20 
6 


3.2 
3.3 
3.5, 
3.6 
3.8 
4.0 
4.1 
4.3. 
4.4 


2 
8 
4 
0 
6 
2 
8 


4.64 
4.80 


No advertisement for less 
accepted. Check must be attached. Please 
type or print your advertisement. 


RELIABLE BOND COMPANIES 


WRITE for our list of well protected in- 
vestment bonds which yield a good re- 
turn and can be quickly converted into 
cash. We offer only such bonds that we 
can sincerely recommend for your invest- 
ment. Metcalf, Cowgill & Clark, Des 
Moines, lowa. _ 
WE OFFER high grade municipal and 
corporation bonds. May we render you 
investment service without obligation to 
you? Wheelock & Company, Des Moines, 


BONDS of responsible communities and 

corporations are sound and attractive 
investments, Write for list. Harry H. 
Polk & Co., Des Moines, 


COMMISSION HOUSES 


1926 SPRING chickens now wanted. Head- 

quarters for shipments of poultry and 
dressed calves direct from the farm. 
Write for prices and particulars before 
Belling. Geo. McCutcheon & Co., Corner 
Fulton and May Sts., Chicago. 


DOGS AND PET STOCK 


SPECIAL sale on pedigreed Collie pups 
from 1 driving parents. We are over- 
stocked and must move these pups. Write 
for reduced prices. Every sale guaran- 
» wonderful selection in whites 
and sable and whites. The Shomont Ken- 
nels, Monticello, Iowa, Box 66. 
FOR SALE—Young English Bull bitch; 
splendid children’s pet and watch dog; 
six dollars. Young Newfoundland male, 
black; best watch dog; $10. Geo. Brewer, 
Tripoli, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—Nicely marked English Shep- 
herd pups from the best heel driving 
ents. Can’t be beat. Gerhard Wolter, 
amburg, Minn. 
POLICE puppies for sale; descendants of 
famous Strong Heart breed; eligible to 
register; $25 to $365. Amos Dahlgren, 
Bloomfield, Iowa. 
SELLING pedigreed Police pups, $15 to 
0; crossbred Police pups (the ideal 
cattle dog), $3 to $7.50. James Cummings, 
Dawson, Minn. 
FOX and Rat Terrier pups, $3 to $7; reg- 
istered German Police dogs, open and 
bred. Peter J. Frost, Minneota Minn. 


FARM LANDS 


ARKANSAS 

i ACRES, 150 poultry, team, cow, tools, 
stores included, disabled owner must 
sell now; selling 45 dozen eggs weekly; 
two miles village, mile white River; 20 
acres cultivation, pasture, fruit; fine 
Spring water can be piped to well shaded 
dwelling; barn, brooder house, spring 
house, two poultry houses. Price, $1,000; 
possession now. Unbeatable bargain if 
‘ou act » Harry W. Sanford, Ozark 
heater Bidg., Fayetteville, Ark. 


COLORADO 


EXCELLENT opportunity to buy on very 
favorable terms, improved irrigated 
farms, owned by American Beet Sugar 
Co., at Lamar, Colo. Only 10 per cent 
cash and balance spread over 34% years 
at 5% per cent interest. Lands very pro- 
ductive, averaging per acre three tons 
alfalfa, 10 tons beets, 50 bushels barley, 
77 bushels oats and 47 bushels winter 
wheat. Ideal conditions for dairying and 
constant markets. Beet sugar factories 
contract with growers for beets at good 
prices. Feeding livestock profitable. Fine 
schools and churches. Good roads and 
wonéerful climate. For detailed informa- 
write C. L. Seagraves, General Colo- 
‘mization Agent, Santa Fe Railway, 990 
Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


FOR SALE or trade for farm land or city 
property, 40 acres in Montrose county, 
Colorado; finest health climate; rich soil 
for orcharding or intensive farming; gov- 
_ @rmment water right; house, vegetable cel- 
lar, outbuildings; mile from town with 

; school and church. Address, J. R. 
ffyn, Blackwell, Okla. 

MOUNTAIN cottage for rent. Invalids 
or school teachers who would like to 
md a season in the Rocky mountains, 

information, address, 639 West Eighth 

St., Loveland, Colo. 

Wallaces’ Farmer classified ads put 

— im touch with a market for farm 













































































that can be reached in no other way. 


-ment. 





FLORIDA opportunities in agriculture, 

dairying, poultry, trucking, fruits. Rich 
soil, healthful climate, paved highways, 
bidding for real dirt farmers. Chamber 
of Commerce, FC, Starke, Fla. 


MINNESOTA 


IMPROVED dairy farms. Renters on high 

priced land, stop paying rent. Go where 
you can buy for $50 an acre. Our easy 
annual payments will make you an owner. 
If you have stock and machinery and 
$1,000 down, we start your Good soil, 
level, developed farming community. D. 
8S. B. Johnston Land Co., 620 Guardian 
Life Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. : 
WE HAVE a few highly improved farms 

left at half price; 5 per cent. Come 
quick; ready to do business. The Sonne- 
eyn Co., St. James, Minn. 


1OWA 


WHY remain a renter? I represent own- 
ers of several farms in Iowa and will 
sell any or all at a fair price with little 
or nothing down, to real farmers who will 
move On them next year. The buyer must 
have a reputation for being a successful 
farmer or renter, and for honesty. He 
must be out of debt and own a full farm- 
ing equipment and some stock. He should 
have some children at home. Long-time 
payments on principal and interest (40 
ears) amount to about the same as rent. 
n good hands, every farm will increase 
in value yearly. When writing, give sev- 
eral references and state size of farm 
ou can handle. M. R. Black, Room 200, 
3arkley Block, Lincoln, Neb. - 
FOR SALE—183 acres under cultivation; 
every foot can be worked; for $136 an 
acre; good building on place. Mr. John 
Popp, Osage, Iowa. 


MISSISSIPPI! 


FOR SALE—625-acre improved Mississip- 

i farm; ideal for stock farm; in splen- 
did community; gravel roads, g mar- 
kets; best buy in the south; attractive 
terms. Write, Randolph Peets, Brook- 
haven, Miss. 


___ MISSOURI __ 


RIGHTY acres, Nodaway county; mil¢ 
from Iowa line; excellent soil; 1% story 
six room house, summer kitchen, cave, 
hen houses, barn, corn crib, implement 
houses, hog house, stock shed, two springs 
pilosa to tank, Charles Coates, College 
prings, Iowa. 























MONTANA 
INCOME producing modern Montana val- 
ley ranch home; eighteen hundred acres; 
well watered; ideal for dairying; blooded 
stock; nominal hay and grain; modern 
five-room house with basement; large 
modern barn; telephoye, graveled high- 
way; neighboring ranches; school facili- 
ties; excellent hunting, fishing; 
acre, Other interests necessitate 
R. Nathan, Box 1716, Great Falls, Mont. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
WASHINGTON and Oregon—The Pacific 
Northwest is growing rapidly. Its nat- 
ural advantages, scenic beauties and op- 
ortunities are the reasons. The man who 
oves the great outdoors can build for 
the future and get away from the element 
of wages. A good liivng and a comfort- 
able income is offered on a small invest- 
Our booklets will tell you the story. 
E. C. Leedy, Dept. 707, Great Northern 
Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
SOUTH DAKOTA farm lands from $10 an 
acre up, depending on location and im- 
provements. They will never be lower. 
South Dakota produces corn, cattle, hogs, 
alfalfa, small grains. Real diversifica- 
tion. Healthful and pleasant climate. 
Good dairy country. See it for yourself. 
Homeseekers’ rates. For free map, de- 
ecriptive circulars and all information, 
write to South Dakota Department of Ag- 
riculture, Division 101, Pierre, S. 
FOR SALE or exchange, by owner, twelve 
well improved farms, near Sioux Falls, 
S. D. Choice land under cultivation; some 
completely equipped for dairying; others 
for stock feeding. Liberal terms. Ad- 
dress, Dept. A, Wallaces’ Farmer. 
480 ACRES in 160, 80 and 40 acre tracts, 
in Haakon, Jones and Stanley counties, 
South Dakota, $12 acre retail, or if all in 
one deal and cash, $10 an acre. D. Stoyer 
(Owner), 137 Third St. N., St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 




















WISCONSIN 

HARDWOOD cut-over land; silt loam; 

clay sub-soil; neither sandy nor grav- 
elly; close to town; good roads, good 
schools; in the heart of the dairy coun- 
try. You deal directly with the ownérs. 
No agents and no commissions. Easy 
terms. Also improved farms. Write for 
map and Booklet No. 6. North Western 
Lumber Co., Land Department, Stanley, 
Wisconsin. 

5 FARMS WANTED 

WANT clear farms in Iowa and adjoin- 

ing states in exchange for choice in- 
come and residential property in Long 
Beach and Los Angeles. Also have good 
California ranches for eastern. Fred B. 
Palmer, 17 Locust Ave., Leng Bewaeh, @alif, 














AGENTS—Our new househoid 

device washes and dries windows, 
Sweeps, cleans walls, scrubs, mops. Costs 
less than brooms. Over half profit. Write 
Harper Brush Works, 303 Third St., Fair- 
field, Iowa. 


LIVESTOCK 


HOLSTEINS 
FOR SALE—A fine Holstein bull with a 
26-pound official record; a show pros- 
pect, whose three nearest dams average 
96 pounds milk a day; ready for light 
service. Shomont Farms, Dept. W, Mon- 
ticello, Iowa. 
FOR SALE—High grade Holstein cows 
and heifers, at reasonable prices; T. B. 
tested. Glarner & Bringgold, West Con- 
cord, Minn. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BAGS WANTED 
wanted. We pay highest 
write for quotations; 

Great Western Bag Co., 


cleaning 




















HEED Bags 
market price; 

state quantity. 

St. Louis, Mo. 





BEES 

BEES for sale; thirty swarms Italians; 

good painted hives; supers to match. 
If interested, write, Wm. P. Knepper, 
Cascade, Iowa. 

FARM MACHINERY 

TRACTOR gears, new master pinions for 

your tractor at big saving in price. 
Crabb Gas Engine Co., Independence, Ia. 

GOPHER TRAPS 

TRAPS for catching pocket gophers. Cir- 

cular sent free. A. F. Renken, G-444, 
Crete, Neb. 




















HARNESS 

CONCORD farm harness; 1% inch trace 

with steel hames; made of brand-new 
oak taned leather in the good old-fash- 
ioned way. Price, $49.50 per Set. Chas, 
Koenigsberger & Son, Des Moines, lowa. 
72 DIFFERENT styles of farm harness 
earried in stock for your careful in- 
spection. The best harness made for the 
least money. Chas. Koenigsberger & Son, 
326 East Fifth St., Des Moines, Iowa. 
CUSTOM made farm harness’ without 

breeching; steel hames with full length 
1%-inch Concord traces; $39.50 per set. 
Sa Koenigsberger & Son, Des Moines, 
owa. 














HEDGE POSTS 


HHDGH posts for sale; car lots. Box 208, 
Winfield, Kan. 


INSURANCE 

AUTOMOBILE Insurance—To officers of 

local Farmers’ Mutual Insurance Com- 
panies or similar farmer organizations, we 
have something altogether different in au- 
tomobile insurance. Special policy for 
farmers and residents of small towns, 
giving broad coverage at low cost. Make 
money selling our dependable_ policies. 
Company licensed in Iowa for a number 
of years. Address, Home Office, Union 
Automobile Indemnity Associatfon, 3063 
East Washington’ St., Bloomington, II. 


KODAK FINISHING 
A BEAUTIFUL La Corona pearl necklace 
free. Send us your next roll and get 
details. Roll developed and six glossy 
prints, 25 cents (coin). Better pictures, 
quicker service. Victor Photo Service, 
Drawer 978, Kansas City, Mo. 
OUR OFFER—Develgp your first film, 
give you six super gloss prints for 30 
cents; give you one 5x7 projection print 
free. Interstate Finishers, Inc., Dept. 211, 
Charles City, lowa. 
ANY size six-exposure roll developed and 
finished in glossy prints, 25 cents silver. 
Midland Photo Co., Dept. 10, Charles City, 
Iowa. 


























MAPLE SYRUP 

ELEVEN lbs. pure maple syrup, $3.75 per 
gallon, postpaid. Edgar Hunt, Barron, 
Wisconsin. 








TOBACCO 
HOMESPUN smoking tobacco; natural 
leaf; made sweet and mellow by sun- 
curing in old-fashioned way; five Ibs., 
one dollar. Sample sent free. WNatural 
Leaf ‘Tobacco Farms, Owensboro, Ky. 
HOMESPUN tobacco; smoking, five Ybs., 
$1.25; ten, .$2; cigars, $2 for 50; pipe 
free; pay when received. Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation, Maxon Mills, Ky. 
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BABY CHICKS 


WAPSIB Valley “Health-Hatched” chica. 


are now ready for delivery. Hundreds of 
Iowa farmers have already received their 
chicks and are 100 per cent satisfied. Oy 
flocks are all Iowa inspected and acered. 
ited. We are one of Iowa’s oldest hatch. 
eries and have been continually building 
up the standards and egg production of 
our flocks. There is no need to send ont. 
side of Iowa for the highest quality chicks 
We have excellent railroad facilities—the 
chicks reach you quicker and in mueh 
better condition than those shipped 4 
great distance. We guarantee prompt de 
livery of your order on White Leghorns, 


S. C. Reds, White and Barred Rocks and | 


Buff Orpingtons. Don’t buy chicks untij 
you get our reasonable prices and ills. 
trated catalog. Drop us a _ postcard, 
Wapsie Valley Hatchery, Box 151, Inde. 
pendence, Iowa. 


BEFORE you order chicks, send for the 
Peters-Certified chick catalog. It -tells 
a plain, honest story of these unusual 
chicks sent to you with a genuine guar. 
antee to live, covering the first two 
weeks; also guaranteed to be from pure- 
bred flocks certified on health and high 
standards of flock—average egg produc- 
tion. Ten popular breeds perfected. Prices 
so low you can not afford to buy ordinary 
chicks. 10,000 satisfied customers. Our 
big illustrated catalog with actual pic- 
tures of our breeding flocks, culling 
equipment, poultry farm, hatchery and 
chicks, will be a revelation to you. Peters. 
Poultry Farm, Box 271, Newton, Iowa. 


WHITE Leghorns, Single Comb Red 
chicks, sent C. O. D. Official contest 
winners. Six pens in leading high ten to 
date. High hens and pens in three out 
of four winter months at Glen Ellyn and 
Iowa laying contests, Special early order 
discount. Do not buy until you read our 
catalog and liberal guarantee to live 
Prof. E. H. Rucker, Route 9, Ottumwa, 
lowa. Formerly poultry expert, Missouri, 
Massachusetts, Iowa, experiment stations, 
Dept. F. 
BABY CHICKS from Yowa inspected and 
accredited flocks. The fact that our 
hatchery is accredited means dollars to 
baby chick buyers. Not just common 
stock but high class. Has had to pass 
requirements of experts under state * 
pervision. Healthy, vigorous and high 
producing. Will pay you to get our offer. 
Cherokee Hatchery, Dept. 100, Cherokee, 
Iowa, 
ROSS Chicks—One-half million per sea- 
son. Cetrified and utility stock. Amer- 
ica’s leading egg strains. All varieties. 
Our flocks keep up to the highest stan- 
dards for egg production and vigor. Prices 
exceptional. 100 per cent live delivery 
prepaid. Instructive catalog free. Ross 
Hatchery, Dept. D, Junction City, Kan._ 
OWEN strain and Rucker strain S. ¢ 
ted chicks now ready for’ shipment; 
from blood tested, high producing stock. 
Our stock is Iowa inspected and accredit- 
ed. Prices unusually low. Excéptional 
values. Write me before you order from 
anyone. A. H. Ward, Box 152, Independ- 
ence, lowa. Be 
BABY Chicks from superior quality, heavy 
laying stock. We have one of the larg- 
est and oldest hatcheries in the middle 
west. Twenty-five years’ experience in 
mating, breeding and hatching standard 
bred poultry. 100 per cent live arrival. 
Prepaid. Every chick aranteed, Cata- 
log free. Loup Valley Hatchery, Box 44, 
St. Paul, Neb. Pe 
ACCREDITED chicks; low prices; leet 
varieties; from flocks officially endor! 
for high average egg production; foremost 
egg strains; live delivery; catalog free 
Smith Bros. Hatcheries, Box 127, Mexic®, 
Missouri, “i 
BUY certified chicks from heavy egg pro 
ducers. Our large free baby chick book 
tells all about feeding, care, culling, ete 
Sixty-eight most profitable breeds. Prices 
low. Write, Ziemer’s Hatchery, Austil, 
Minn. 
BAB chicks; Buckeye equipped, medium 
sized hatchery; eggs from nearby flocks 
of best health and purebred quality; 
prompt service. Circular fee. y 
Chick Hatchery, Boyden, Iowa. Be 





























CHICKS—Purebred Reds, Rocks, Wyal- 
dottes, Orpingtons, Brahmas, Shep 
Anconas, $15; Tom Barron White g- 

horns, $12; live delivery; prepaid. 
Carl Wilson, Malvern, Iowa. 
QUALITY chicks; R. I. Reds, Barred 
Rocks, White Rocks, White Wyandottes 
Buff Orpingtons, $15 per hundred; S. C- Ww. 
Leghorns, $14; heavy laying  strainé 
Thompson Poultry Farm, Swea City, la 








TRACTORS 
FOR SALE—Nine Wallis tractors, $500 to 
__ 3675. _ T. W. Maxwell, Shenandoah, Ta. 
TYPEWRITERS 
TYPEWRITER bargains. Special values 








in all makes. Corona, Underwood, Rem-* 


ington, Oliver, etc. Write for bargain list. 
Typewriter Exchange, 913 Locust St., Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR & FREEMAN, Patent Attorneys; 
patents and trade-marks. 803 Equitable 
Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 














REDS, both combs, culled for productio® 
type and color; chicks, $17.50 per 1 
eggs, $8 per 100. Saben Hagen, Parker 


burg, Iowa. i 
POULTRY 
LANGSHANS , 

GIANT White Langshans; trios, $10 UP 

eggs, 15, $1; hund@ed, $6. Order chic? 

now for May delivery; 25, $5. Mrs. * 

Henzlik, Appleton City, Mo. ail 

BIG Black Langshans; extra good layer 

win at the shows; eggs now reduceé- 
roosters, $5 each. 

Iowa. ag 
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LANGSHANS SEED CORN 








eae ely Sale 134 ° 4 
PRIZE winning White Langshans; culled 
for size, quality and production; eggs, 


$1.30, 15; $4.50, 100; chicks, $14.50, 100. 
Miss Mayme Miller, Route 2, Corning, Ia, 
. LEGHORNS 





With Leghorn hens and cock birds now 
half price. Thousands of eight-week-old 
pullets; also baby chicks and hatching 
eggs shipped quickly. Trap nested, pedi- 
greed foundation stock; egg bred 26 years, 
Winners at 16 egg contests. Catalog and 
special price bulletin free. I ship C. O. D. 
and guarantee satisfaction. Geo. B, Fer- 
ris, 986 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
© @ WHITE Leghorn chicks now ready 
for shipment; 200-egg strain pedigreed 
males used. From 
Large American type. 
jow. Exceptional values. Drop me a card 
for my catalog before you order White 
Leghorn chicks from anyone. A .H. 
Ward, Box 153, Independence, Iowa. 





Prices unusually 





RYAN Everlay S. C. & B. Leghorn eggs, 
this season 4 cents; 360 and case, $14; 
prepaid. Baby chicks. Mrs. N. Reppling- 
er, Route 2, Cromwell, Iowa. 
ORPINGTONS 
OUR 1926 mating list tells where you can 
secure baby chicks, 20 cents each; 
hatching eggs, $1.25 setting, $7 hundred; 
pen eggs, $3, $4, $5 setting; 150 Single 
Comb Buff Orpington pullets from Bonnie 
Brae direct; other strains equally promi- 
nent, on Dakota’s largest Buff Orpington 
farm. Roy Rush, St. Lawrence, 8S. D. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
OWEN strain and @ucker stram, S. C. 
Red chicks now ready for shipment; 
from blood-tested, high-producing stock. 
Our stock is Iowa inspected and accred- 














ited. Prices unusually low. Exceptional 
values. Write me before you order from 
anyone. A. H. Ward, Box 152, Independ- 


ence, lowa. 
GRIFFITH'S Reds; both combs; speak for 

themselves, with health, size, type, color, 
egg production and prize winnings; prices 
right. Mrs. E. Griffith, Sioux Rapids, 
Iowa, Route 2. 


~ EGGS FOR HATCHING 


; Bx Ta ANCONAS 

FOR SALE—S. C. Ancona hatching eggs; 
$5 per 100, packed for shipping; from 
heavy winter layers. Daniel Schulz, Coul- 
ter, lowa. 

SHEPARD strain Single Comb Anconas; 
eggs, $5 per 100; baby chicks, $12 per 























100. Mrs. Mark Shaw, Monroe, Iowa. 
SINGLE Comb Ancona eggs for hatching; 
$4.50 per 100; $1 per Mrs. Geo. P. 
Scott, Route 2, Batavia, lowa. 

BRAHMAS 





LIGHT Brahma eggs for hatching, from 
large type, heavy layers and T. B. test- 
ed flock; now booking orders; write for 
priges, Chas. Spoerry, Welcome, Minn. 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
MARCY strain, Jersey Black Giant eggs, 
from large, vigorous, prize winning 
stock; heavy layers; $9 per 100; satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Mrs. Edw. Holsteen, 
Morning Sun, lowa. 
JERSEY Black Giant eggs; prize winning 
flock; Marey strain; $10 per 100, $5 per 
45, Mrs. Harley Shaffer, Webster City, 














__LEGHORNS 

PROP. RUCKER’S White Leghorn eggs 
and chicks; Tancred and _ Barron; 
shipped C. O. D. with small payment 
down. Guaranteed delivery; low prepaid 
prices; egg laying contest winners; high 
pen for November and January at Glen 
Ellyn, Nl. Three pens in high ten at Iowa 
contest and high hen to date. These are 
Leghorns that lay in the winter; proved 
by official records. Free actalog. Prof. 
E. H. Rucker, formerly poultry expert at 
Missouri, lowa and Massachusetts Exper- 
ment Stations, Dept. F, Ottumwa, lowa. 


RYAN’S Single Comb Brown Leghorn 
eggs from large, healthy, culled flock; 
ese, $4, 100; chicks, $12, 100. Mrs. Lloyd 
Howerter, Blairsburg, Iowa. 

atin MINORCAS 

8. C. WHITE or Buff Minorca hatching 
°gs8, $7 per 100; settings, $1.75; farm 
omy flocks. Amos Richardson, Delhi, 














ORPINGTONS ° 


250 to 278-egg dams.’ 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 





WHITE Rock hatching eggs, $7.50 per 100; 
chicks, $18.50; pen eggs, $7.50 per 15. 
Pens and flocks mated by Prof. W. \ 
Lapp. Free mating list. Murle Mills, 
New Providence, Iowa, 
BARRED Rocks; winners; descended from 
winners at America’s largest shows; 
good layers; selected pen matings; light 
or dark; $2 per 15; $6 per 50. Satisfaction. 
M. C. Stark, Corwith, Iowa. 
WHITE Plymouth Rock hatching eggs 
from purebred, healthy Fishel direct 
strain; high egg producing exhibition 
matings. Eggs, $6 hundred; chicks, $16 
hundred. Ardo Keil, Bellevue, Iowa. 
PUREBRED White Rock eggs; Fishel and 
Iowa State College strains; $5 per hun- 
dred, postpaid; bred for laying. Mrs. G. 
W. Hunter, Barnes City, Iowa. 
HALBACH’S White Rocks; cockerel from 
Halbach’s Specials; excellent layers; 
pen mating; eggs, $2 for 15. Edith Free- 
man, Mt. Carroll, I. 
PUREBRED Buff Rock eggs for hatching; 
range flock; $5, 100, postpaid. J. H. 
Lage, Latimer, Iowa. 
WHITE Rocks; Fishel strain direct; eggs, 
$5 per 100, $2 per 30, $1.50 per 15. E. C. 
Turner, Griswold, Towa. 
RHODE ISLAND REDS 
STANDARD bred Rose Comb Red eggs 
and chicks; from prize winning, heavy 
laying strains; blood tested. ‘‘Rose Cot- 
tage,”’ Riverside, Iowa. 
ROSE Comb Reds; fine color and type; 
carefully culled; recorded flock; eggs, $8 
per hundred. Mrs. Roy Adams, Ottosen, 
Iowa. awe cane 
ROSE Comb Red eggs; culled and tuber- 
cular tested flock; $4 per 100; prepaid; 
big, heavy boned, very dark. Nels Rogne- 
haugh, Buffalo Center, Iowa. 
ROSE Comb Red eggs; large type; deep 
red; heavy laying strain; prize winners; 
$5 per 100. R. J. Hadley, Grinnell, Iowa. 


















































BUY high-yielding Wimple’s Yellow Dent. 
My corn has won the high yielding rec- 
ord in home county, three times out of 
five; was the only corn from South Da- 
kota winning a place in the 1925 Iowa 
Corn Yield Test. Price, $5 per bu., shelled 
and graded, delivered. Sample free. Otto 
W. Sundstrom, Beresford, S. D. 
FIRE-DRIED seed corn; extra quality; 
Ninety-Day Yellow; also ear tested 
choice Early Reid’s for northern Illinois 
and Iowa; ear or ready for planter; ten 
days test; 95 per cent germination; $7 
per bu. W. C. Bryant Seed House, Kirk- 
wood, Ill., Warren County. 
1925 SEED corn; Minnesota 13 and Iowa 
Ideal; early yellow; deep kernel and 
heavy yielder; grown in Sac county, Iowa; 
gathered before frost; germinatoin test 
92 per cent; $4 per bu., tipped, butted and 








shelled. Glenn Challman, Schaller, Iowa, 
Route 2. 
REAL seed corn; tested 100 per cent; 


early Reid's Yellow Dent and Silver 
King; home rrown in 1924; supply limit- 
ed; $10 per bu. in the ear (while it lasts). 
Satisfaction guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. W. P. Coon, Seed Corn Spe- 
cialist, Ames, Iowa. 
UNION county, South Dakota, grown Sil- 
ver King, Reid’s Yellow Dent and Wim- 
ple. Crib run, 85 per cent or better. Have 
liberal amounts of above for your inspec- 
tion at $3.50 per bushel in quantities. Al- 
falfa Products Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 
IOWA Silvermine; a large, heavy yielding 
variety; crib samples have given 100 per 
cent germination; guaranteed 95 per cent; 
priced, $3 per bu., over 50 bu., $2.50. Can 
ship shelled or in ear. R. G. Ranney, 
Little York, Ml. 
SEED corn, 80-Day Yellow, test 97 per 
cent; Red White Cap, test 99 per cent; 
guaranteed to test 90 per cent or better 
after shelled; graded; hand picked; $3 
per bu. Melvin Campbell, Giltner, Neb. 


REID’S Yellow Dent and De Wall's 100- 

















color and production; hatching eggs, 100, 


$10; 15, $2. A. R. Johnson, Alta, Iowa. 


k WYANDOTTES 
MARTIN’S Regal Dorcas White Wyan- 

dotte eggs; farm range; carefully culled 
for type and egg production; $6 per 100, 
postpaid. Mrs. P. A. Van Zee, Chariton, 
Iowa. 











andotte eggs; culled for type and egg 
‘ production; $5 hundred; carefully packed. 
F. L. Williams, New Sharon, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


FROST proof cabbage and onion plants; 
grown in open field; strong, well rooted. 
Cabbage, damp moss packed to roots; 
each bundle fifty plants labeled sepa- 
rately with variety name. Cabbage— 
farly Jersey Wakefield, Charleston Wake- 
field, Succession, Copenhagen Market, 
Early and Late Flatdutch; parcel post, 
; 100, 50 cents; 300, $1; 500, $1.25; 
, $2; 5,000, $9.50: express collect, 5,000, 
; 10,000, $10. Onions—White Crystal 
Yellow Bermuda; parcel post, pre- 
paid, 100, 50 cents. Full count, prompt 
shipment, safe arrival, satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Union Plant Co., Texarkana, Ark. 
MANCHU soybeans, grown in 1925; in- 
spection and germination made by Illi- 
nois Crop Improvement Association; va- 
rietal purity, 99.8; germination, 93. Prices 
on application. Champaign County Seed 
Association, Tolono, Il. E 
250 SENATOR Dunlap strawberry plants, 
$1; 100 Everbearing strawberries, $1.25; 
twelve 3-year Concord grapevines, $1.25; 
25 rhubarb, $1; 100 asparagus, $1; twelve 











Compass cherries, $3; apple trees, 20 
cents (prepaid). Free catalog. lowanna 
Nurseries, Shenandoah, lowa. 





early selected seed 
corn; utility type; Reid and Griffith's 
Early Dent. Alfalfa, clovers and other 
farm seeds . W. G. Griffith, Putnam coun- 
ty, McNabb, Ill. 
MANCHU soybeans 
seed; 1925 yield, 
Orders filled promptly. 
while they last. Sample on 
Johnson Bros., Agency, lowa. 


NORTHERN grown, 





of high quality for 
271% bus. per acre. 
Price, $2 per bu. 
request. 





een 

lOWa's champion Orpingtons; Buff and 
exnipite e&&s and chicks from blood tested 
& ibition and production birds. Stoakes 
& Hartshorn, Praee, lowa. 





ALFALFA seed, 92 per cent pure, $6 bu.; 
searified sweet clover, 92 per cent pure, 

$4 bu.; red clover, $13; alsike, $12; sacks 

free. George Bowman, Concordia, Kan. 





*¢. BUFF Orpington eggs from healthy, 
b ff type, heavy laying strain; true 
Ww, ' 6 cents each. Mrs. Harold Elliott, 
Webster City, Iowa. 





STRAWBERRY plants; Senator Dunlap; 

state inspected; 250, $1; 500, $1.75; 1,000, 
$3; 10,000, $25; prepaid. Thales Nursery, 
Quincey, Il. 





SINGLE Comb Buff Orpington hatching 
Tee Os large bone; heavy layers; $1.50, 
Mice 2 29; $7, 100. Elmer Flemming, 
Miles, Towa. 
Stee MOUTH ROCKS 
‘ CRpATION Barred Rock eggs from our 
stock 88°, coliseum winning blooded 
diarrh every bird blood tested for white 
€a; $8 per 100. Catalog free. Light 
John Romann, Jeffer- 








SEED CORN 

NORTHWESTERN Dent (Bloody Butch- 

er) seed corn; Nebraska grown; germi- 
nation, 92 per cent strong; $4.50 per bu; 
ideal for central and southern lowa. Min- 
nesota grown Silver King; germination, 
95 per cent, at $8 per bu. All real seed 
corn, not crib stuff. Twenty days’ ap- 
We pay freight both ways if not 
pleased. Davis Seed Co., Dept. B, St. 
Peter, Minn. 








SINGLE Comb Red eggs, from culled, Day; from disease free seed; test 95 per 
good laying farm flock; $4.50 per 100. | cent; ear or shelled and graded, $4; over 
Mrs. Elvan Canine, Cumming, lowa. five bus., $3.50. De Wall’s Seed Corn 
SPECKLED SUSSEX Farm, Gibson City, I. 
PUREBRED Speckled Sussex, bred for | WESTERN Plowman seed corn; adapted 


to céntral and north-central Iowa; 92-95 
per cent germination; guaranteed. Corn 
Belt Seed Co., 339 W. Roosevelt St., De 
Kalb, Il. 
SEED corn, grown from disease free 

seed; high yielding strains; five stan- 
dard varieties; germination, 95 per cent; 
$4 bu. Send for folder. Oaklawn Seed 
Farm, Chatham, II. 


LBEAMING wr. 








seed corn; test, 92 to 96 per 

cent; $3 on ear, freight paid. Test and 
if unsatisfactory, money refunded. Ber- 
nard Bros.,. Elk Point, S. D 


SEED corn; Early Yellow, 





also Reid’s 


Yellow Dent; ear tested; 98 per cent 
germination; limited amount. Sample 
free. J. E. Keith, Traer, Iowa. 





SEED corn; Golden Dent; guaranteed test 
90-95; 100-Day; $2.75 bu.; shelled and 

graded; sacks free. Henry Mattheis, 

Parkston, 8S. D. 

SEED corn; Krug’s Yellow Victor; test, 
96 to 98 per cent; only a limited supply 

now available; price, $7 per bu. Houser 

Bros., Polk City, lowa. het wig * 0! 

SEED corn; Golden’ King, utility type; 
originator of the variety of Golden King. 

W. L. Mills. McNabb, Tl. 

EAR seed, yellow or white, $3.50 bu.; good 
test. H. F. Becker, Elk Point, S. D. 


GAS TAX HEAVIEST IN SOUTH 
Florida may encourage a certain class 
to make their homes within her borders, 
by levying no inheritance tax. But dur- 
ing 1925 she collected from those living or 
visiting there, 4 cents on every gallon of 
gasoline used. Kentucky has gone Florida 
une better for 1926. On February 21, the 
gas tax was raised from 3 to 5 cents in 
Kentucky. Virginia has also raised her 
tax from 3 to 4% cents, effective March 
11, 1926. Of the thirteen southern states, 
only three have a gas tax rate of less 
than 3 cents on every gallon of gasoline 
used. Texas has a tax of 1 cent and 
Alabama and Louisiana 2 cents. 




















WANT REAL FARMERS ON HOME- 
STEADS 

Settlers who want to start homesteads 
on irrigable farm units owned by the gov- 
ernment will hereafter be carefully se- 
lected. Settlers will be required to show 
that they have had previous farm experi- 
ence and. a sufficient amount of available 
capital to tide over the early years of de- 
velopment. This type of qualified settler 
will have an opportunity to change the 
raw lands into producing farms. Exami- 
nation of settlers is also planned to pre- 
vent speculators from obtaining govern- 
ment land for future real estate transac- 
tions. 


. 





Radio Program for the Corn Belt 
Farmers, April 25-May 1. 


The following program is designed for 
corn belt farmers whose sets have a range 
of 300 to 1,000 miles, depending on condi- 
tions. Stations listed are those which can 
be reached with the greatest ease by Iowa 
farmers. 


Markets and Weather Program 
(Every day except Sunday) 

Ames, WOI, 270—9:30 a. m., weather re- 
port; 12:30 p. m., complete livestock mar- 
ket report; 9:30 p. m., weather report. 

Chicago Grain Markets, WGN, 370—3:35 
a. m., 10:01 a. m., 10:32 a. m., 12:01 a. m., 
11:31 a. m., 12:01 p. m., 1:31 p. m., 1:03 
Pp. m., 1:25 p. m. 

Chicago, WLS, 345—Livestock and grain 
market reports, starting at 9:00 a. m. and 
continuing at half-hour intervals until 
2:00 p. m. Final review of the day’s mar- 
kets at 6:00 p. m. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—12:57 p. m., live- 
stock and grain market reports; weather 
forecast. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—9:45 a. m., 
12:00 noon, and 2:00 p. m. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Starting 
on the hour and continuing for 15 min- 
utes, at 8:00, 9:00, 10:00, 10:30, 11:00 and 
11:30 in the morning and also at noon and 
2:00 in the afternoon. Covers all of the 
leading western markets, but with special 
attention to St. Louis. 

Hastings, Neb, KFKX—Market re- 
ports at 9:30 a. m., 10:30 a. m., 12:30 p. m., 
3:00 p. m. and 7:00 p. m., week-days, ex- 
cept on Saturday the program closes at 
12:30 p. m. 

Music and Amusement Programs 

Clay Center, Neb., KMMJ, 229--Special 
an@ musical programs on week-days ex- 
cept Wednesday at 1:30 and 8:30 p. m. 
Church services at 8:45 p. m., Sundays. 

Baltimore, WBAL, 246—Musical pro- 
grams, 6:30 to 7:30 p. m., Sunday; 7:36 
Pp. m., Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday. 

Chicago, KYW, 536—Dinner hour pre- 
gram from 7:00 to 7:30 every day except 
Sunday and Monday. Special music pro- 
grams, Tuesday, 7:45 to 8:30, 9:00 to 10:30; 
Wednesday, 7:20 to 8:15; Thursday, 7:20 
to 8:15; musical program; Friday, 10:00 te 
12:30 p. m., midnight revue; Saturday, 
8:00 to 9:00 p. m. 

Clarinda, KSO, 242—Daily rograme 
from 7:00 to 9:30 p. m., except Saturday 
and Sunday. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Sunday, 8:15 te 
9:15, music by the Atwater-Kent radio 
artists. Tuesday, 7:30 p. m., music; 9:00 
Pp. m., travel lecture; Wednesday, 7:00 
p. m., music; Thursday, 7:00 p. m., musie; 
'Friday, 9:00 p. m., music; 10:30 p. m., 
dramatic presentation; Saturday, 9:00 p. 
m., music. 

Omaha, WOAW—Dinner hour program 
every evening except Wednesday at 6:00 
Pp. m. Musical program at 9:00 p. m., 
daily, except Wednesdays. Sautrday at 
8:00 p. m., dramatic presentation, “A Step 
on the Stairs.” Religious music and 
chapel services at 9:00 a. m., 2:30 p. m., 
6:00 p. m. and 9:00 p. m., Sundays. 

Kansas City, WDAF, 366—3:30 to 4:30, 


| musical matinee, Tuesday, Thursday and 


Saturday; music from 8:00 to 10:00, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. Sabbath 
vespers, Sunday afternoon, 4:00 to 4:46. 

Iowa City, WSUI, 484—Musie and ad- 
dresses at 12:30 p. m., every week-day ex- 
cept Saturday. Musical. programs Mon- 
day evening at 8:00 p. m., and familiar 
Tiymns Sunday at 9:15 p. m. 

Des Moines, WHO, 526—Daily except 
Saturday, 7:30 to 9:00 and occasionally 
11:00 to 12:00. 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Musie 
and addresses at 8:00 p. m., Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday. Religious serv- 
ices Sunday at 9:30 a. m., 5:00 p. m. and 
7:30 p. m. 

Shenandoah, KMA, 262—Program, 6:00 
to 11:00 p. m. daily, except Saturday. 
Noonday ‘programs, 11:00 to 12:30. 

Kansas City, WHB, 366—7:00 to 8:00, 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday; 
7:00 to 10:00, Thursday. Church service, 
Sunday, at 9:40 a. m. and 8:00 p. m. 

Council Bluffs, KOIL, 278—Musieal pro- 
grams and entertainment features at 7:30 
to 9:00 p. m. and 11:00 to 12:00 p. m., ald 
week-days, except Wednesday, silent af- 
ter 7:15 p. m. 

Shenandoah, KFNF, 266—Concerts ev- 
ery week night, 7:00 to 9:00; noonday e¢on- 
certs each week-day, 12:15 to 1:35 p. m.; 
sacred service, Sunday, 2:30 to 3:06 and 
6:30 to 7:30 p. m. Services by remote 
control, 10:45 a, m. to 12:15 p. m. and 7:30 
to 8:30 p. m. Sunrise services, 7:00 to 
8:00 a. m. 

Talks 

Jefferson City, Mo., WOS, 441—Evening 
market review at 7:00 p. m., Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday, followed by ques- 
tions and answers of interest to farm 
folks. 

Davenport, WOC, 484—Radio farnt 
school of Blue Valley Creamery Institute, 
12:15 to 12:25 week-days. 

Ames, WOl, 270—Diseussion of various 
farm problems dally, starting at 12:46 
p. m. and continuing thruout the day, by 
members of the faculty. 

lowa City, WSUI, 494—Educational lec- 
tures every Monday, 7:30 to 8:30, and 
Wednesday, 7:30 to 8:45. 

Chicago, WGN, 303—A daily farm pro- 
gram broadcast from 12:10 to 12:40 p. m. 
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FRESH FROM THE COUNTRY 








IOWA 

Central—Grundy County, April 16—The 
weather continues very dry and cold. 
About 90 per cent of seeding done by end 
of week. Trees show no signs of spring; 
only grass shows some life. Some gardens 
made. Some loss to pigs reported on ac- 
count of cold nights. New seeding of 
clover seems all réght. Lots of land going 
in grain, caused by scarcity of seed corn. 
Some corn to pick yet, and what has been 
picked lately and shelled 2 


grades No, 2. 
Some selling for 60 cents. Very few stock 
cattle here; still 8 cents. Some hogs left 
to sell. Everybody shoveling over their 
corn; some in bad shape. Horses stand 
work well. Land works up in fine shape. 
Farm help plentiful. People buying lots 
of new machinery. toads in good shape 
as we have had no rain so far this sea- 
gon. Some cisterns dry.—Gustav Treimer. 

Southern—Wapello County, April 16— 
Spring work, long delayed, is now in full 
blast. Most of the oats will be seeded 
this week. Pastures are slow in coming 
on. There will be much wet ground to 
contend with. I do not believe the pig 
erop will be quite up to normal, owing to 
the bad weather.—G. I. Fuller. 

Northeastern—Howard County, April 17 
—Field work is well started, but seeding 
will not be finished this week. There 
are not many cattle and hogs going to 
market. Some farmers are reporting a 
very poor seed corn test. Not all of the 
spring pig crop has arrived as yet. We 
had quite a little freezing weather this 
week.—H. E. Wells. 

Eastern—Johnson County, April 16—Oat 
sowing on in full blast, but the ground 
is pretty wet yet. No plowing for corn 
done yet, except some sod. The roads 
are good, but a few low places are rough. 
Seed corn testing is about over. All 
farmers will be rushed with work this 
spring, with everything coming on at 
once.—Russel F. Eden. 

Centrai—Poweshiek County, April 15— 
Spring work is going on now. Plowing 
and seeding. Ground works well; wet in 
low places unless tiled, Weather con- 
tinues cold; a hard freeze last night. 
Eges 25 cents, cream 40 cents. Cows have 
to have extra care to keep up milk flow. 
Pastures are not fit to turn stock upon 
for two weeks or more. Young stock en- 
joys the sunny days.—Alvin Mann. 

Central—Dallas County, April 16—Oat 
seeding all done; most of it put in the 
ground -in good shape. Need moisture 
badly. Lots of oats won't come until we 
get rain. Ground works finely. Plowing 
going on in good order. Lots of com- 
plaint about water going low. ‘Weather 
cold and windy. Nothing started to grow 
yet. Spring seems to be late. Eggs 24 
cents, cream 37 cents, heavy hens 21 cents, 
shelled corn 53 cents.—D. W. D. 

Southern—Union County, April 14—We 
_are having an extremely fate spring. Veg- 
@tation has put forth no growth what- 
ever. Nearly all the oats has been sown 
and disked in, ready for a warm rain. The 
ground works up in fine shape. Some 
plowing is being done. The potato crop 
is being planted. The acreage seems to 
be a little above the average. Little 
chicks are being hatched off; the hatch- 
ing percentage is about normal for this 
Season of the year.—Vernon Rayl. 

Central—Poweshiek County, April 11— 
Ground is fit to disk. If we have a dry 
week oats will be mostly seeded. New 
seeding looks pretty thin; mostly have to 
be put in crop and reseeded. Most win- 
ter wheat looks good. Some few have 
started sowing oats. Early hatched chicks 
mostly had to be kept in the house. Old 
‘hens 23 cents, cream 42 cents. Not many 
cattle on feed.—F. A. W. 

Northern—Palo Alto County, April 10— 
Seeding about half finished. Ground in 
fair condition. A good rain would do no 
harm. The pig crop is just fair; a few 
report small litters. The seed corn ques- 
tion will look serious if any replanting is 
to do.—C. F. Carter. 

Central—Greene County, April 9—Cold 
weather with below freezing has hindered 
farm work. Early oats planted are not 
@howing thru the ground yet. Most of the 
‘Oats will be sown over the county by this 
Week and next. Plowing, disking and 
burning corn stalks on farms. We had a 
small rain, but very little moisture to 
help. It has warmed up considerably 
Since Thursday. Warmer weather and 
' fains are needed in this county. Distem- 
“per among horses. Cream 37 cents, eggs 

24 cents. Young pigs doing fairly well. 
—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 
» Southern—Ringgold County, April 16—- 
’Pairly good weather; freezing a little at 
Right. Oat sowing about finished. Some 
very wet ground. No real warm weather. 
Grass grows very slowly. Plowing has 
begun. Young pigs doing nicely. Plenty 
‘of hay at $10 to $15 per ton.—Monroe 
Newton. 

North-Central—Wright County, April 16 
'— People started to work in fields over a 
Week ago. Plowing is under way and oats 
‘All sown. Some are planting potatoes. 
Many little pigs died during cold weather. 

been plenty cold enough the last few 





days. A lot have made gardens Rhu- 
barb is coming up. toads are in good 
shape. Many little chickens are hatching. 
It is plenty cold for them.—Miss Eva 
Fischer. 

Eastern—Clinton County, April 16—Our 
farm work is fully two weeks late, due 
to snow storms and cold weather. Most 
of the farmers here are in the field this 
week; some are sowing oats, some are 
plowing sod, Corn acreage will be cut 
some in this locality. toads are improv- 
ing, but rain is badly needed to draw 
out the frost and bring on pastures and 
hay fields. No potatoes planted yet, Pig 
and lamb crops normal. Lots of little 
chicks.—Fred Schepers. 

Southwestern—Page County, April 17— 
Since the latter part of March we have 
had three spells of winter that have de- 
layed farm work, especially seeding of oats 
—that is mostly done now and plowing 
for corn is progressing rapidly. tains 
that we are in need of have not come yet. 
—B. E. F. 

Eastern—Delaware County, April 17— 
This morning the ground is covered with 
snow, and it is still snowing. Not much 
oat seeding being done, just the sandy 
soils are being worked at present. Pas- 
tures look brown; grass hasn't made any 
growth as yet. About 10 per cent less 
than an average of the spring pig crop 
has been saved, reports say. Not many 
cattle on feed, Old hogs 10 cents, shotes 
12 cents, cream 44 cents, eggs 26 cents. 
Roads are fairly good for this time of 
year.—A. W. Sackett. 

Southeastern—-Keokuk County, April 16 
—Weather warming up some. Still a few 
snow banks around. Plenty of moisture 
in the ground. Farmers busy sowing oats. 
Not much spring wheat being sown. Much 
clover being sown this spring. Pig crop 
rather short; small litters; some sickness 
of pigs caused by white scours. Calf crop 
good. Young chicks doing fairly well. 
Eggs not hatching very well, No corn be- 
ing sold, but plenty in the county. Only 
a few potatoes planted yet; seed scarce 
at $3.60 to $3.75 per bu., eggs 24 cents, 
butterfat 39 cents, hens 22 cents.—John 
L. Herman. 

Northern—Franklin County, April 
Roads are fine. No rain or snow to speak 
of since February 1. Ground is working 
up in fine shape for seeding small grain. 
Lots of sweet clover being sown for fall 
feed and fertility. Almost a perfect week 
for field work except ground frozen one 
or two mornings. Seeding perhaps two- 
thirds done, Ear testing of seed corn 
still going strong. Hay is scarce and 
selling at $15 per ton. Corn, oats and 
corn fodder plentiful. Pig crop about an 
average, but not coming as early on many 
farms as planned. TT. B, testing of cattle 
for progressives about finished, with very 
small percentage of reactors. Testing for 
stand-pats just beginning.—James_ T. 
Thorp. ° 

Western—Shelby County, April 17—The 
weather has been favorable for spring 
work. Most of the small grain has been 
sown, but rain is needed; no rain yet since 
the snow melted. A few potatoes have 
been planted and some gardens. Lots of 
little pigs and chickens; not so many 
fall pigs are raised as usual. Not many 
cattle on feed.—P. C. Nielsen. 

Central—Dallas County, April 17—No 
rain yet; dry and cold; 16 degrees above 
the mornfng of April 15. Oats all sown 
and every one working on corn ground. 
Lots of grass seed being sown, sweet clo- 
ver especially. New meadows look good, 
but are very slow starting. Pastures not 
green vet. Roughage is scarce. Wheat 
doesn't look very good, Not much change 
in acreage of corn and oats. Pig crop will 
not be much if any above normal. Heavy 
hogs all gone and few cattle in lots. Hogs 
selling around 11 cents, corn 55 cents, oats 
35 cents, eggs 26 cents, cream 35 cents.— 
H. C. Flint. 

Northeastern—Chickasaw County, April 
17—We had a much needed rain on the 
17th. Oats are about all seeded. Some 
barley yet to sow. The soil has worked 
pretty well except in the low places. New 
seeding is a little thin on the dry land, 
but it is mostly looking fine. It has been 
cold for the young pigs this spring. Some 
young colts have arrived. Stock cows are 
going on pasture at $5 to $5.25 per ewt, 
steers $6.50 to $7. Lots of young chicks. 
Eggs 25 cents straight, 22 to 27 cents 
graded.—c. L. 

Western—Guthrie County, April 16—Re- 
mains dry to this date. Grass coming 
slowly. Most every one has oats all in. 
Ground is plowing nicely. Butterfat 35 
cents, corn 5114 cents. Hogs are getting 
scarcer. Not so many cattle on feed in 
this vicinity.—C. H. Taylor. 

Central—Hamilton County, April. 16— 
Oat sowing is progressing rapidly and 
much is already finished. Spring plowing 
is well advanced. Prospects for a good 
fruit crop are quite favorable now. Live- 
stock doing pretty well. New pigs are 
coming on finely. Very few new colts are 
expected this year. Butterfat and eggs 
are still selling well. Roads in good shape, 
—Lacey Darnell. ° 
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Central—Tama County, April 16—The 
weather has been fine all week for seed- 
ing; 99 per cent of seeding finished. A 
larger acreage of barley being sown this 
year than usual. The fall wheat is look- 
ing fine, but needs some rain. We haven’t 
had a rain this spring; need one badly 
now. There is practically no complaint 
about corn not keeping in the cribs. Some 
sorted their corn a week or two ago. The 
pig crop is good,—H. L. Schwartz. 

Northeastern—Winneshiek County, Apr. 
17—Fight inches of snow fell this morn- 
ing. Seeding is about one-half done in 
this county. Plenty of moisture in the 
ground, Lamb crop is good, Pig crop 
uneven. Some corn is molding in the 
cribs. Good corn is worth about 60 cents, 
oats 38 cents, eggs, firsts, 26 cents. A 
number of farmers are sowing barley 
this spring.—Fred Gross. 

Northwestern—Clay County, April 16— 
Weather cool and very windy. Oats about 
all planted and fields in fine shape. No 
rain, and pastures and hay land making 
very little growth. It will take a good 
rain and warm weather to put pastures 
in shape by the first of the month. iar- 
dens being planted late and doing very 
little, Spring crop of pigs later than 
usual and doing well. No. 4 corn 53 cents, 
oats 33 cents, hogs $10 to $11, eggs 22 
cents, cream 38 cents.—G. W. Barnard. 

South-Central—Mahaska County, April 
15—We are having fine weather now, tho 
yesterday was cloudy and chilly. A great 
deal of the oats has or will be sown this 
week. Plowing is going on for corn. Lit- 
tle pigs are doing finely, tho some are 
not having extra good luck. Mahaska 
county is to be lifted out of the mud, as 
a million-dollar bond issue passed yester- 
day for the paving of the roads. Fall 
wheat is looking extra good. Very little 
spring wheat sown. Corn selling from 40 
to 65 cents; some of it very poor qual- 
ity.—L. S. 


ILLINOIS 


Southern—Washington County, April 15 
—No oats sown here yet. There is a poor 
prospect for clover this spring. The old 
hay is almost all gone. Farmers are buy- 
ing hay from the elevators at $25 to $27 
per ton. We sell whole milk at $1.90 per 
cwt., eggs 23 cents, hens 26 cents, wheat 
$1.60, corn 60 cents, oats 50 cents. Very 
few pigs. No garden work done yet. No 
potatoes planted yet. It is still cold and 
wet here. Had half an inch of ice last 
night. { don't think fruit is hurt yet. 
Little chicks are not doing very well, on 
account of the cold and cloudy weather.— 
L. F. Ochs. 

Central—Tazewell County, April 13— 
Weather is cool and cloudy. Hardly any 
oats sown yet. Corn is most all in the 
cribs yet; present price is 55 to 57 cents. 
Farmers are most all holding it for better 
prices. Hogs are $12 to $13.25. Have held 
this price for the past five months. Pig 
crop is not very good this spring. Roads 
have been bad all winter.—Wm. J. Hess. 

Eastern—Vermilion County, April 15— 
Weather cool; plenty of rain. Oat sowing 
is the order of the day. Early wheat 
looks good; late wheat not so good. Lots 
of sweet clover being sown. Above the 
average number of sows kept. About the 
average corn acreage. Corn 53 cents, oats 
31 cents, cream 39 cents, eggs 26 cents.— 
Elmer Varner. 

Northern—De Kalb County, April 15— 
A few plowing sod now. Every one is 
ready to start sowing, but nothing done 
yet. Lots of cattle on feed. Not many 
hogs left. Average luck in farrowing pigs 
and lambs. County roads bad.—Jacob F, 
Willrett. 

Central—Logan County, April 15—We 
are having a wet, cold spring. Not much 
done in the fields yet. Farmers are anx- 
ious to begin to sow oats, spring wheat 
and barley. Roads are just getting so a 
car can run over them. The wheat and 
grass are beginning to show green. This 
has been a hard spring on little pigs and 
chickens. Not many hogs left in the 
country. Some corn moving at 50 to 58 
cents per bu., wheat $1.50, oats 40 cents, 
lots of flu and mumps.—F. J. De Jar- 
nette. 

Western—Hancock County, April 9—We 
are having a pretty bad spring. No work 
done to amount to anything. None at all 
done in the last two weeks, as last week 
it snowed almost all week—the largest 
snow we have had for years, 16 or 18 
inches, and drifted the east and west 
roads full in places, and there are lots of 
big drifts yet. It will be several days 
before it will do to go into the fields. The 
farmers will be pretty busy when they do 
get to work.—Geo. M. Lamb. 

Central—Shelby County, April 16—A few 
getting started to sow oats, but most of 
the groynd still too wet. Some have given 
up sowing and aim to put out some other 
crop, either beans or corn. Clover will 
be scarcer this year than last, as hardly 
any stuck. Grass still too small to pas- 
ture, and roughness getting scarcer all 
the time. Quite a lot of complaint with 
regard to young pigs. Less than usual 





being saved. 
sown three weeks ago not up yet, but 
seem to be sprouting all right.—s, yy, 
Harper. 

Eastern—Champaign County, April 1g. 
Oat sowing in full swing; most groung 
too wet in spots. No spring plowing done 
yet. Not many hogs left on feed. Not ag 
many cattle on feed as usual. A decreage 
in stock cattle. Winter wheat not as good 
as usuai for this time of year. More sweet 
clover sown this spring than ever before, 


Roads are getting passable, but are very — 


rough.—A. M. Gale. 


MISSOURI 


Northwestern—Andrew County, April 19 
—Farmers have got to work again after 
the big snow storm, April 1, and there are 
still snow drifts on the north slopes and 
frost and ice every morning this week, 
Oat sowing and garden making the order 
of the day. Roads are passable except a 
few mudholes. Fruit all right yet and 
weather real cool for the middle of April, 
A’ good many pigs were lost in the blig- 
zard. Roughage getting scarce, but plen- 
ty of corn. Oats and grass should soon 
be here. Wheat looking pretty good. Heng 
22 cents, eggs 23 cents, cream 36 cents, 
corn 50 to 65 cents, oats 50 cents, hay $15, 
—J. W. Griggs. 

Northwestern—Nodaway County, April 
16—March weather the first half of April, 
Has warmed up some now. Oats are about 
all sown. Think the March oats are good, 
Need a warm rain for everything. A large 
acreage of oats put out and they look 
fine; same for corn. Some report good 
pig crops, some bad; but most everybody 
reports good on lambs. Several young 
calves; a few colts. Very few hogs going 
to market. Eggs 24 cents, cream 36 cents, 
—W. F. Kennedy. 

Northwestern—Harrf@on County, April 
17—The ground has been drying and the 
farmers have been sowing oats most. of 
the week. No rain lately, since the snow 
of March 28 and 29. The ground will be 
hard in places. Some pigs lost in the 
stormy weather. A few lambs lost. Some 
have very few hogs. Stock doing well. No 
sick hogs that we hear of. Cream is % 
cents, hens 22 cents, eggs 25 cents.—8, 
Meredith. 


NEBRASKA 


Southeastern—Jefferson County, April 16 
—After three weeks of cold, freezing 
weather, pastures, wheat and gardens are 
very backward. Five or ten per cent of 
the wheat blew out so badly that it was 
sown to oats or abandoned for corn. The 
rest looks as well as could be expected, 
A few are pasturing their wheat from lack 
of feed. Some reports of early sown oats 
will be a very thin stand because they 
rotted in the cold ground. Seed potatoes 
are selling for $3.75 per bushel and very 
searce. No oats up yet.—Charles M. 
Turner. 

Northern—Holt County, April 14—Cold 
and lack of moisture prevents farming op- 
erations. Sowing of oats and general 
farm work will be general as soon as the 
weather conditions are more favorable. 
Local demand for hay good, and not much 
for sale. Those that have alfalfa are 
feeding it to milk cows. Land cultivated 
to crop will be normal. No vacant farms 
as far as we are informed. Tractors are 
used on some farms. One farm that we 
visited, the farmer’s son was operating 
a tractor sowing a 60-acre tract of his 
farm to oats, doing the work of three 
men and twelve horses. Corn shipped in 
from other points in Nebraska is selling 
at 68 cents, oats 45 cents, eggs 25 cents, 
butterfat 37 cents, tankage $3.75 per cwt., 
cottonseed cake $36 per* ton.—Alex. R. 
Wertz. 


: MINNESOTA 

Southern—Freeborn County, April 15— 
Seeding started here Monday. It rained 
a little the 13th and turned cold, but is 
warmer now. The season is two weeks 
later than last year. Oats are 33 cents, 
corn 38 cents; wheat $1.40, eggs 24 cents 
and veal $7.—James P. Goslee. 

Northeastern—Fillmore County, April 16 
-—-Spring work in full swing now. Weather 
dry and windy; very little rain. Seeding 
just nicely begun. Ground working up if 
good shajf. Early spring pig crop poor, 
but later ones are doing better. Roads 
good now. Rough feed nearly gone, but 
lots of grain for sale. Corn 70 cents, oats 
85 cents, barley 55 cents.—Roscoe H. 
Wicks. 


INDIANA 


Eastern—Randolph County, April 15— 
The weather has been nice here for the 
past ten days. The ground has dried off 
so the farmers are busy sowing oats am 
plowing. The grass and wheat have 
greened up since the weather has turne® 
warm. Eggs are hatching very poorly; 
only about 50 per cent. 
are losing lots of their spring pigs. 
of sweet clover being sown this spring. 
Noel E. Rickert. 
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paTeS CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORTHORNS 
Carroll County Shorthorn Breed- 
May 25 Ssociation, Carroll, Iowa; W. EF. 
Schroeder, Manager, Arcadia, Iowa. 
June 22—Sprucemead ‘spares Sheldon, Ia.; 
, Benson, Prop 
June 23—Miller Bros. Britt, Towa. 
ANGUS 

May 27H. P. Wilkinson, Mitchellville, Ta. 

DUROC JERSEYS 
Oct. Sr A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 


O wok. J. Edwards, Alta, Iowa. 


Feb. 9B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 

ur 4—B. A. Samuelson & Son, Kiron, 
a. 

- POLAND CHINAS 


Oct. 6—Peerless Herd, Ida Grove, Iowa; 
F. L. McKay, Proprietor. 

Oct. 5—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
Feb. 12—David A. Miller, Dayton, Iowa. 
Oct. 14—D. E. Carlson & Sons, Lanyon, 


Iowa. 








WALLACES’ FARMER LIVESTOCK 
FIELDMEN 
FRANK O. STORRS, Manager, Des 
Moines, lowa. 
Holmes Cantine, Cherokee, lowa. 
Guy L. Bush, Winterset, lowa. 
H. M. Yoder, Des Moines, lowa, 





above named gentlemen look 
after the livestock advertising field 
work of Wallaces’ Farmer. The pur- 
pose of their work is to render service 
not alone to the advertiser, but like- 
wise to the man who is interested in 


The 


puying. They are all good judges of 
livestock, of all the breeds. They visit 
hundreds of herds of cattle, horses, 


hogs and sheep during the year, and 
attend the sales advertised. 

Any of our subscribers who are de- 
sireus of buying livestock of any kind, 
are welcome to their services. There 
are no charges. You may want a herd 
bull of a certain line of breeding, but 
do not know where to find him. They 
can help you. Perhaps you would like 
to buy a herd boar, a team of mares, 
a stallion or a ram. Our fieldmen will 


help you find what you want. Their 
business is to bring the buyer and sell- 
er together thru Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Send vour sale bids to them if you are 
not able to attend. They will be han- 
died carefully and conscientiously. 


We invite our subscribers to take 
advantage of their services any time 
they desire. Tell us what you want, 


ind we will ask them to help you get 

it. Address all communications to 

Livestock Dept., Wallaces’ Farmer, 
Des Moines, lowa 

















Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements —, running must have 
notice of such di ge reach us not 
later than Wednesday of the weak preceding date 
of issue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
{fication or special position. Our pages begia to go 
to the electrotyper on Wednesday morning and ne 
changes can be made after pages are made up. New 
advertisements, however, can usually be taserted if 
—_— as late as Monday morning of the week of 

ne, 











Field Notes 


POLAND CHINA BRED GILTS 
Poland China bred gilts, not many, but 
Teal toppers, may be had by calling on or 
corresponding with Stanley Addy, of Mar- 
cus, Iowa. Don’t forget that ‘they are 
high class.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


JACKSON’S SPOTTED POLANDS 
One hundred and fifty Spotted Poland 
spring pigs were seen by the writer re- 
cently on a visit to the F. L. Jackson 
herd, of Yetter, Iowa. Mr. Jackson has 
in Silver Eagle, a junior yearling boar 
that bids fair to make a record for the 
breed. If looking for the best the breed 
affords, you will want to know more 
about this boar.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


DE LUXE COLONEL 
De Luxe Colonel is the Duroc boar you 
are going to read about in the advertise- 
ments of Mr. G. A. Swenson, of Dayton, 
lowa, this summer. He is one of the very 
best sons of the National champion, Great 


Colonel, “Many of the 135 spring pigs are 
by De Luxe ‘Colonel, and his owner is 
well pleased with them. <A litter that is 
being carefully watched is one by Fancy 
Stilts, the last Iowa grand champion. 
Watch Wallaces’ Farmer for particulars 
in later jssue: Holmes Cantine, Adv. 
CRAMER’S DUROCS 

Fall boars of September and October 
farrow, of the big type Duroes, weighing 
from 200 to 250 pounds, in just good con- 
dition, are advertised by M. C. Cramer & 
Son, of Monroe, lowa, in this issue. Very 
reasonable prices are quoted on these 
Oars, as per their advertisement, and 
our readers should find it profitable to 
fet in touch with Messrs. Cramer. They 
in old established breeders, their herd 
pd well and favorably known, and if 
or any reason you can not come to see 
them, they will be glad to send you par- 


ticulars by mail.—Advertising Notice. 
MILLER’S POLANDS 
Hemel pune boar that is strong in the 
gp it the present time is The Na- 
ag owned by David A. Miller, of Day- 
aot owe. The unusual scale and won- 
af Tt conformation of this yearling son 
a le Robber has brought forth much 
Been him comment from all who have 
n him, that admire good Polands, It 
a a Miller’s plan now to exhibit him at 
Owa State Fair this fall. A few over 
e hundred spring pigs were found in 
800d thrift recently upon a visit to the 











A NEW MAN ON OUR LIVESTOCK 
FIELD FORCE 


As general manager of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, it is a pleasure to announce 
that we’ have arranged with Mr. Guy 
L. Bush, of Winterset, Iowa, to look 
after livestock business in southwest- 
ern Iowa. 

Mr. Bush is well known to many 
breeders and to many farm folks. He 
lives on a farm, approximately on the 
county line between Madison and Adair 
counties, and his work in breeding 
livestock admirably fits him for the 

sition of field man for the territory 
2 covers. Besides his livestock breed- 
ing experience, he has also worked in 
promoting farm clubs and farm club 
activities. 

The livestock breeders in southwest- 
ern Iowa may expect a visit from Mr. 
Bush in the months to come, and they 
will find him especially well prepared 
to render real service in connection 
with their livestock advertising in 
Wallaces’ Farmer. He is both an ex- 
perienced cattle man and likewise an 
experienced hog man, and our livestock 
patrons will find him an _ energetic, 
wide-awake, capable man, in promot- 
ing their ae 

OHN P. WALLACE. 











Miller herd by the writer. Over sixty are 
by The Native, and, by the way, amon 
them are to be found the best pigs. 
litter of five is by The Robber; a litter 
of seven is by Play Boy and from a Rob- 
ber dam. The Miller herd of sows can 
rightly lay claim to one of the few top 
herds of the state. And with The Native 
at its head, it is entitled to a hold on the 
Poland China fraternity second to none. 
The Miller boar sale will take place Octo- 
ber 5.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 


McKAY’S POLANDS 
Watch for the Poland China sale date 
of Mr. F. L. McKay, of Ida Grove, Iowa. 
It will be held the coming October, and 
will include a string of both boars and 
gilts that bid fair to equal “ surpass the 
good lot sold by Mr. McKay last October. 


The ninety pigs now in sight are mostly 
by Climax and Iowa Lad. Among the 
outside blood introduced is a litter by 
Play Boy and out of an Inden dam; two 
litters are by Ethics, one of six out of 
a Monarch dam that are extra. Another 
litter is by" Vortex, by The Index.— 
Holmes Cantine, Adv. 
MARSH’S POLANDS 
Kenneth Marsh, of Lehigh, Iowa, is 


very proud of the 85 Poland China spring 
pigs he showed us recently, and well he 
might be. The junior herd boar, The 
Convincer, has been doing especially well 
of late. He promises to be the largest 
boar Mr. Marsh has owned for a number 


He is espectally rugged, 
uniform thru- 


of years, if ever. 
is of modern type and very 


out. The pigs are by him and the old 
standby, Armistice King, mainly. He has 
two litters by The Native, one by The 
Traveler, both above boars being sons of 
The Robber, and one litter by The Af- 
rican. Later in the season, Mr. Marsh 


will offer boars to Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers.—Holmes Cantine, Adv. 
GRIFFIN & SON’S POLANDS 

Since we last saw the Poland China herd 
of Thos. Griffin & Son, of Manson, Iowa, 
of the two young herd boars, The Profit 
and Realizer, Realizer has passed The 
Profit in development, and he looks to us 
like a real boar. Both boars are breed- 
ing well, as was observed by the 83 spring 
pigs we saw on the farm, many of which 
were by these boars. They have a litter 
of eight by Cerro Gordo that considerable 
is being expected of; five are boars. They 
also have a litter by Merry Maker, a son 
of The Robber. The Griffin herd is in 
excellent shape. A number of extras will 
be selected for the fall shows, and those 
familiar with former exhibits made by 
these gentlemen know that they bring 
out the type of Poland China worth while. 
Holmes Cantine, Adv. 

CARLSON & SONS’ POLANDS 

One of the largest varieties of Poland 
China bloodlines that is in the limelight 
athe present time may be found in the 
herd of Messrs. D. E. Carlson & Sons, 
Lanyon, Iowa. It is a real “pleasure to 
see their herd. The boar at its head is 
the junior vearling, The Traveler, and 


as we viewed him he is one of the 
three or four best sons of The Robber 
that we have seen. He is a great boar, 
and, best of all, he is from a wonderful 
sow, a daughter of The Pathfinder. Be- 
sides the good pigs we saw by this boar 
others were shown us by Cerro Gordo, 
Play Boy, The Robber and The Highway- 
man. Messrs. Carlson will hold a boar 
sale October 14, at which time informa- 
tion pertaining to the offering will be set 
forth in Wallaces’ Farmer.—Holmes Can- 
tine, Adv. 
HANCHER’S POLANDS 

Some real good Poland China fall boars 
are being offered by Mr. M. P. Hancher, 
of Rolfe, Iowa, as was observed by the 
writer upon a recent visit to the herd, 
They are by Winning Sheik, Hancher’s 
Pathfinder and The Rainbow. The for- 
mer is the present herd boar, a son of 


Wonder Sheik, and a mighty good boar he 
is. Four or five of the boar pigs offered 


would look well heading some purebred 
herds. And we failed to find anything 
of an undesirable nature being offered. 
One hundred and thirty-five spring pigs 


are in evidence, and with but few exce p- 
tions everything is coming finely. It is 
a great lot of sows in the Hancher herd 
that are the dams of both these and the 
fall boars, the biggest guarantee of a good 
outcome of boars that are bought from 
Mr. Hancher. Mr. Hancher’s card may 
be found elsewhere in this issue.—Holmes 
Cantine, Adv. 





148 BULLS AVERAGE $160 
In the Shorthorn and Polled Shorthorn 
sales held at Grand Island and Omaha, 
Neb., under the management of H. C. 





McKelvie, 148 head of bulls were sold at 
an average of $160. These figures should 
be encouraging to the purebred business. 





KILDEE AND FERRIN TO EUROPE 

E. F. Ferrin, professor of animal hus- 
bandry, University of Minnesota, and H. 
H. Kildee, head of the animal husbandry 
department of Iowa State College, will 
sail on May 1 for a three months’ tour of 
livestock producing countries in England 
and the continent, They will study meth- 
ods of breeding and growing in the Per- 
cheron horse district of France and the 
Belgian horse on his native heath in Bel- 
gium. In Holland and‘ The Netherlands 
they will visit Jeading Holstein dairy 
herds, 

Their special object, however, is to 
study the production methods of bacon 
hog growers, particularly of Yorkshires 
in Denmark, which country has the repu- 
tation of producing the best bacon type 
in the Old World. On their return, the 
two college men will attend leading live- 
stock shows in England and Scotland, 
among them the English Royal and the 
Highland show. They will sail for home 
from Liverpool on July 16. 





1926 ANNUALOG 


No doubt many of our readers will be 
interested in a distinctly new kind of 
book, “The Anuualog for 1926,”" published 
at $1.50 by the Scientific American Pub- 
lishing Co., New York City. This is a 
record of accomplishments and a log of 
events for the past year, taking up both 
science and industry. Some of the fea- 
tures are: Geology, one of the most in- 
teresting short discussions imaginable; 
earthquakes, geographical evolution and 
discoveries; astronomical data, star maps, 
meteorology and time, clock making, and 
so on; history of radio development; 
chemistry’s developments and influence 
on world affairs; government changes and 
present status of all world countries; ta- 
bles of weights and measures of the prin- 
cipal countries, and so on. The book con- 
tians 250 pages, is profusely illustrated, 
and a complete index admits of finding 
anything easily.—I. W. D. 





NEW METHOD OF DOCKING LAMBS 


Cc. I. Bray, of the Colorado Agricultural 
College, suggests a new docking device 
claimed to be superior to former methods. 
This method consists of cutting off the 
tails with an emasculator, an instrument 
probably familiar to most stockmen by 
sight. It might be described as a modified 
shear with a crimped edge, which severs 
the arteries in such a way as to prevent 
excessive bleeding. The claim is made for 
the emasculator, as a docking instrument, 
that it is handier than the hot iron, does 
not cause so great a shock to thé lamb, 
and does not cause as much loss of blood 
as the knife. 

A comparison of the three methods re- 
cently made in the college flock showed 
favorable result from the use of the emas- 
culator. Lambs docked with either the 
knife or the emasculator were well healed 
when examined two weeks later, while 
those docked with the hot fron were not 
entirely healed and a few of these showed 
infection. 





550 IN TON LITTER CONTEST 


Five hundred and fifty folks are en- 
rolled in the 1926 Hoosier Ton Litter Club, 
Sixty-five of the ninety-two counties in 
Indiana are represented in the enroll- 
ment. 











POLAND.CHINAS 
BRED S 0 ws 
We An Bes castes cae andi giite wees 
Guay ‘Dreaghout i Prices taht im- 
mune. JO SON BHKOS., Leslie, Lowa. 





FORSALE 


Choice Poland o Gilts bred to farrow late in 
April and early May. Also choice Fall Boars. 
M. P. HANCHER, Relfe, lowa 


OAK GLEN POLAND CHINAS 


Good husky, heavy boned boars of Sept. 1st farrow. 
Dams by 





Bired by Climax by Eliminator. mos! 
$36.00 each. Also s few open 
W. S. AUSTIN, Dument, Iowa. 


SPOTTED POLAND.CHINAS. 


FALL BOARS 


By Spotted Armistice for sale, very 
Chotera immune. Priced right. -, 


T. M. HAYDEN, Creston, lowa 
Two BOARS—For Sale 


We offer The Amcher, second prise 
— lowa State Fatr 1925. ~— fea 


reat 
~ V. Crea 











Senior 
breed- 
he isa 





DUROC FALL BOARS 


Real herd boars—yes, show boars aad man. 
from after sharp — ane 200 to 280 tbe. 8 Sires. 
Wildfire 2, first at Des Motnes. m ns 
Rival, twice first es Sioux City. Try a REAL 
B. A. Samuelson & Son, (Sac Co.) Kiron, la. 


DUROC FALL BOARS 
Bired by Geod Bnough Sensatt dame by 
Pilot Col., J. D's Sensation and King of Pa Paihmasters. 
Bred right and fed right. They will please. Write, 


wire or call and see them. 
Cedar Falls, tewa 


J. D. THOMPSON, 

We offer September ne 
Big Falls Boars 3°,0%°1, September and 
Ibs. to 250 Ibs; not fat. Good husky, heavy-boned, 
lenthy fellows, sired by High Col’s. Gtant and Lon: 
Pathmaster. They are the kind that get big and wil 
make good, Price $40.00. Write at once or come to 
the farm. M. C. Cramer & Son, Monroe, Iowa. 


CHESTER WHITES 


Lonellen Farms Chester Whites 


We furnish: Best of breeding — Quality — Satie- 
faction—Courteous treatment. Write us your wants. 


McKINLEY BROS. & SONS, 


CHESTER WHITE FALL BOARS 


Extra good ones. Best of breeding. Priced right. 
Cholera immune. Guaranteed breeders. We will 


treat you square. 
IRVIN FROST, Spirit Lake, Iowa 


TAMWORTEHS 


Tamworth Fall Boars and Gilts 


from big litters. Choice beoating. Double treated, 
Sure to please. Fali gilte make cheapest foundation 
for new herds. J. J. NHEWLIN 
mile west Johnston Station, 


SHORTHORNS. 


Sunnydale Shorthorns 


A small but choice pees, of Scotch Shorthornus 
headed by Villager'’s Im Am offering a choice 
roan bul! 12 months old by yitleger's Image and out 
of a Fair Queen cow. Some choice bul! calves com- 
ing on for next fall and winter trade. Herd federal 


accredited. 
FF. A. CLARA, Laurens, lowa 


YOUNG SCOTCH BULL 


by the Uppermi}! bul! Vill ager’s Leader ¥ Vitiager’s 
Ceronet. Few real herd headers—one Marr Clare. 
The thick, low legged, heavy boue sort with charac- 
ter. Let us tell you more. Write or callen 

@. NH. STENBERG, Buffale Center, Ia. 























one - ha 
mes, Ia. 














POLLED SHORTSHORENS 





BELGIANS ay PERCHERONS 


60 newly imported 
stallions from Belg- 
fum and France and 
50 native bred stal.@ 
lions, ages 3 to 6 years 
old. We can show you 
100 stallions that will 
weigh 100 tons. Large 
selection of first class 
two-year-olds and a 
few good aged breed- 
ing stalifons for sale 
cheap. Terme. 

HOLB’ 


Greeley, oy & Wenona, i. 












JACKS 


“~ nen 
Mammoth Jacks for Sale 

An extra fine lot of Missour! Mammoth Jacks; all 
registered. They have big bone, good head and ears, 
and all good breeders. Always a market for good 
mules. Will sell these jacks worth the money. See 
or write J. W. BREW ER, Mexico, Mo. 





Big Value in Big Jacks 


Large selection of three, four, five and 
six year old Black Mammoth tried 
breeding Jeck’s at growers prices. 
Fred Chandler, R.7, Chariton, Ia. 


BAMPSHIRES 














~—o ~ 

JOR SALE—Hampsbire Gilte, weight 240 to 275. 

Will farrow in 4 to 6 weeks. Good heavy bone, 

ood type. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price $40 to $50. 

Jr. J.C. Bonham, Black Hawk Farm,Ottumwa, lowa. 
AUCTION EERS 


LIVE STOCK 
o@e AUCTIONEER 


1. E.Stickelman Livestock Auctionser 
H. J. McMURRAY %tv2,stccn 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA 




















SCOTCH POLLED HERD BULLS 


Shorthorn Polled Bulls of very finest quality. One 
&@ proved sire of worth; a roan Golden by 

Dale Superior; 2 years. Have and reans that 
will please good judges. 

J.T. Ferguson & Sens, Laurens, Iowa 


Polled Shorthorn Bulls 


Best Seeteh breeding, Accredited herd. Farm 
jeins town. Visit farm or write your wants, 
A. LL. RYON & SONS, Laurens, lowa 


Polled Shorthorns 


2 Splendid herd bull prospects for sale. 1415 month 
old white bul! that cannot help but please; the 
Other a 16 months old roan of splendid type. Alsoa 
fine lot of younger ‘bulls. Write or come to see us, 
s. B. Hudson a Son, Kt.5, Knoxville, ia. 














JKNHSEYS 








lowa State College 


offers Jersey bulls, bred in the purple, 
from high record dams. Herd ac- 


credited. Address 
Dairy Husbandry Dept., Ames, lowa 











BMOLSTEINS. 


MORNINGSIDE HOLSTEINS 


Young bulls offered—calves to 12 and 13 months. 
Very choice specimens and from ancesters of milk 
records. Herd federal accredited. [t fs hardty pos- 
stbie for you to get eleewhere such values as We are 
offering. Kd. Hensink, (Sioux Co.) Hospers, Ia, 


Registered Holstein Bulls 


Ready for service. From high producing dams, 
(Bioodlines of worid champions.) At farmers prices. 
Federal Accredited herd. Write or come and see us. 
W.&6. Leaverton &8on, Granger, lows 














NORTH 
DAKOTA 


Is a Good 
Place to 


LIVE! 


Find out the facts, then 
select your own home. 


Here are some points to 
consider. 


Friendly Neighbors 

Your neighbors are friendly in 
North Dakota, made up of citizenry 
as sound as her No. 1 Hard Wheat. 
There is a genuine spirit of co-op- 
eration between town and country. 


Ne Isolation 


Good roads, free rural mail routes 
and rural telephone lines have elim- 
inated isolation and developed a 
community spirit. Of the state's 
7,000 mile-highway system, more 
than half has been improved under 
federal aid. In percentage of im- 

roved roads, North Dakota ranks 
fth in the Union. Autos are used 
12 months of the year. 


Splendid Schools 


Educational facilities range from 
the local and district schools to the 
several normal schools, agriculcural 
college and state university. Free 
transportatien of pupils in safe, 
comfortable busses enables every 
child to attend school during the 
entire school year. North Dakota 
has less than one and one-half per- 
cent of illiteracy, a splendid tribute 
to the foresight of pioneer legis- 
lators who endowed the schools 
with a land grant now valued at 
$60,000,000. 


Churches and 
Hospitals 


Churches of all denominations 
Protestant and Catholic—are to be 
found in almost every locality; 
Dunkards, Mennonites, Latter Day 
Saints and others of the smaller 
groups have selected land and 
settled in certain localities where 
they welcome those of the same 
faith. All of the larger cities and 
many of the smaller towns have 
well equipped hospitals. Physi- 
cians and surgeons are within easy 
reach of all rural sections. 


Marketing Facilities 


Four great transcontinental rail- 
road systems have laid a network 
of branches to feed their lines 
running through North Dakota 
and this system has been augmented 
by motor transportation, both 
freight and passenger. The state 
has 1,480 elevators with a total 
storage capacity of 37,507,500 bush- 
els and 51 flour mills ranging from 
the small co-operative mill to the 
state owned mill of 3,000 barrel 
daily capacity. The swing to di- 
versified farming has brought many 
creameries and two large packing 
plants. 


Low Living Costs 

Living costs are low because 
North Dakota produces the necessi- 
ties of life. The state's vast coal 
deposits have cut fuel bills to about 
40 percent of what they are in cen- 
Ser prases. North Dakota has 
more coal than England, Germany 
and France combined. 





NOTE:—In every county, 
the Greater North Dakota 
Association has a commit- 
tee of five good citizens, 
including the county 
agent. They serve with- 
out pay, and will help you 
4 find the kind of farm you 
want. 
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The linia 
Land of Plenty 


Just consider the facts about North Dakota. 
There are sound, practical reasons why this 
Northwest state is truly “‘the farmer’s land 
of opportunity’’. 
DO YOU KNOW, for instance: 
That North Dakota has more rich, fertile 
soil than any other state? 
That North Dakota land is ideal for diver- 
sified farming? 
That there is an abundance of good water 
easily obtained? 
That land prices are low—so low that 
every farm can return a profit? 
That North Dakota farms are being sold 
on crop payments or easy terms? 

The average value (per farm) of North 
Dakota's agricultural products for the past 
four years, 1922-1925 inclusive, was $4,275.56. 
This means that the state has had an average 
annual per capita production in agricultural 
products of $515.89 for the past four years, 
the highest of any state in the Union. 

“Land sales reports show that the period 
of post-war depression in agriculture is now 
definitely a matter of history in North Da- 
kota,’’ declares the annual statement of the 
Federal Land Bank of St. Paul, issued in Feb- 
ruary, 1926. 


land Values 


In 1920 the average value of 
North Dakota farm land was $41 
an acre. 

In 1900 the average for Iowa 
was $43 an acre. 

In 1890 the average for Illinois 
was $41. 

Iowa's average in 1920 was 
$227 an acre! And the Illinois 
average was $188. 

Balanced farming was “the 
cause! a 
Today North Dakota has 
started a balanced farming pro- 
gcam. In 1925 North Dakota's 
diversified products exceeded in 
value the 5 year wheat crop 

average. 

History is repeating! 

(Figures from U. S. Census 


Bureau.) aA 








North Dakota's wealth is in- 
Creasing at a tremendous rate. 
No farming area in the world 
is i progress faster. That 
is why folks in North Dakota 
are prosperous and happy. North 
Dakota has a larger percentage 
of home owners than any other 
State. 


These are some of the reasons 
why North Dakota is the farmer's 
land of plenty. Every man who 
wants a home and an opportunity 
to live in the right way, should 
learn the facts about this state. 


Write us and we will gladly 
give you any information you de- 
sire. We welcome any opportun- 
ity to show that North Biotces 
isO K. 


GREATER NORTH DAKOTA ASSN. 


Fargo, North Dakota 


Branch Offices: 
BISMARCK 
DEVILS LAKE 
DICKINSON 
GRAND FORKS 


Branch Offices: 
JAMESTOWN 
MANDAN 
MINOT 
VALLEY CITY 
WILLISTON 


Motor to North Dakota This Summer 


Homeseekers Excursions on all Railroads 











